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Christian Endeavor 


The thirtieth anniversary of Christian En- 
deavor has been the occasion of many com- 
pliments for the organization. These compli- 
ments are all deserved. But members of the 
society do well to give heed to those who see 
its faults or what they believe to be its faults. 
The editor of the British Weekly thinks the 
societies have not been as loyal to the church 


as they profess to be. He says: 
The Christian Endeavor Society stands 
avowedly for the church. With the utmost 


goodwill and respect we are constrained to 
confess that their contribution to the strength 
of the church has not been what was looked 
for. In their periodicals there has been very 
little recognition of the church, so far as we 
have been able to discover. The replenish- 
ment of the church is not the burden of the 
exhortations addressed to Christian Endeav- 
orers, nor have we been able to find any min- 
ister in these islands who can frankly say 
that the attendance at his church has been 
improved by the work of Christian Endeav- 
orers. It is not too late vet. The Christian 
Endeavor Societies have a great field before 
them If they are faithful to the church, 
and if each brings but one into the fellowship, 
what a joyful change would pass over all 
the scene. 

Francis E. Clark organized the first society 
of Christian Endeavor. He been the 
president of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor from the beginning of its existence 
to the present. He is, therefore, in a sense, 
the creator of the society. But 
a‘contribution to his strength and usefulness. 
If he finds satisfaction in the contemplation 
of his work as seen in the society, it can boast 
of its work as that is seen in the character 
and influence of Dr. Clark. Dr. Clark has be- 
come a world citizen. He speaks and writes 
with the knowledge of one who has seen what 
Christianity can do for people of many races 
und stages of culture. 


Methodist 


Bishop Walden was 80 years old February 
11. Bishop Warren celebrated his 80th birth- 
day a short time ago. Both men were made 
happy by evidences of the affection and esteem 


has 


it has made 


in which Methodists cherish them. 
. *. >. 
On Sunday, February 5, the services of the 
late Senator Dolliver were commemorated in 


the Methodist churches of Iowa. In this way 
the churches sought to give encouragement to 
men in public life who hold that a public offic 


is a place of trust and not an opportunity for 


graft The praise of the honest man is as 
necessary to public health as the condemna- 
tion of the thief. 
*. . . 
Dr. S. P. Cadman, one of the great lights 
in Congregationalism, was trained by the 


Methodists. He has not forgotten the source 
of his inspiration and he does not hesitate to 
acknowledge his debt to his Methodist breth- 
ren Men who about denouncing the 
church that gave them their earliest faith in 
Christ are justly entitled to the suspicion of 
Christian people. They may be honest, but 
there is profit of a financial sort in denounc- 
ing religious beliefs, provided one has an elas- 
tie conscience and a storehouse of bitter words 


which flatter the prejudices of people. 
. ° * 


go 


The response of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the emancipation proclamation 
was the Freedmen’s Aid Society. This society 
is in its forty-fifth year. Its president is 
Bishop David H. Moore. From the beginning 


the society has had for its object the fitting 
of the freedmen for citizenship. To this end 





it has devoted itself to the education of the 
children of the negroes, The school system of 
the South has gradually made unnecessary 
some of the work formerly done by the society 
and has enabled it to use its resources for 
higher education. The policy now, as stated 
by Bishop Moore, is “consolidation and debt 
paying; fewer schools, better located, better 
equipped, better manned; a great school of 
theology; at least one standardized and ac- 
credited medical college, a few wisely dis- 
tributed and well appointed colleges, having 
affiliated academies; elementary grades left 
to the state.” 


Presbyterian 


“The desire to come again into absolute 
identity of church fellowship with the South- 
ern Presbyterian people is thoroughly unani- 
mous among Northern Presbyterians,” says 
The Continent. It does not believe that 
Southern Presbyterians will in the long run 
find it possible to resist the frank and out- 
spoken wish for their fellowship in one 
national Presbyterian Church. That the time 
for such a reunion has not come is acknowl- 
edged. The semicentennial of disunion ecan- 
not be the year of reunion. The leaders of the 
Southern Chureh have reasons for delaying 
the happy consummation. The Continent 
closes its editorial on the semicentennial with 
these words: 


But with all this conceded and with an 
unfeigned willingness to abide the slow grow- 
ing together of the two bodies, The Continent 
trusts that men in the Southern Church who 
can see ahead a reunited future will not fail 
to speak openly of the vision as they draw the 
lessons of today out of the revived memories 
of the past. The hour of separation cannot 
be recalled without catching some glint of 
light from the earlier days when Presbyterian 
ministers and elders out of every section of 
the republic sat together in counsel with never 
a hint of sectional severance. Are those days 
of comradeship never to come again? : 


Unitarian 


When Boston, through its city government, 
celebrated the virtues and services of Julia 
Ward Howe by a meeting in Symphony Hall, 
the mayor of the city, an Irishman and a 
Catholic, was the presiding officer. The 
Christian Register is moved to remark: 


\ hundred years such a celebration 
would have been impossible in any city of the 
world. Now it is becoming an event of com- 
mon occurence for Protestants and Catholics 
to recognize the virtues, attainments, and 
achievements of those who, by ecclesiastical 
custom and theological beliefs, are as widely 
separated as ever. It marks a great improve- 
ment in the temper of the religious world of 
Europe and America that, while a great gulf 
of separation is recognized, it is often acknowl- 
edged without any fixed hatred or even tem- 
porary ill will. 


ag 
ago 


* * . 

The church, like the individual, should do 
its work and utter no complaint even if its 
services are not fully recognized by those whom 
it benefits. But there is another side to this 
question. The church is weakened if its 
members are not loyal and if they fail to give 
testimony to the power and usefulness of or- 
ganized religion. Unitarian churches have 
suffered because men are prone to forget the 
rock from which they were hewn. In the 
Christian Register we read: 

Every virtue has its corresponding de- 
fect, and among our workers liberty is not 
always matched by a corresponding loyalty. 
Many go out, and forget the sources whence 
their inspiration came. They have not read 
or fully understood their commission and 
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have not by their loyalty. to the ehurch which 

ysent them out matehed its magnanimity in 
sending them forth as freedmen. We hear of 
them doing good work in the world, for which 
the church which trained them receives no 
credit, because they are held up as examples 
of that which can be done by men and women 
who are outside all churches and are moved 
only by the spirit of humanity. The influence 
of the true church is limited by no parish 
bounds, but is often most effective in those 
who have forgotten its source. 


Congregational 

During the absence of Dr. Gordon, Dr. 
Charles R. Brown is occupying the pulpit of 
the Old South Church in Boston. Dr. Brown 
preached for ten years at Oakland, Cal., and 
with the power of a prophet. He will visit 
England next August. An English visitor, 
who heard him recently in Boston, thinks it 
would be a case of poetical revenge if Carr’s 
Lane, Birmingham, should secure Dr. Brown 
to take the place of Dr. Jowett whom the 
Fifth Avenue Church, New York, has induced 
to come to America. 

* . « 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson thinks there are 
several unfounded assumptions back of the 
periodie wail, “Why do people no longer go to 
church?” He deals with these in the Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World. The first 
assumption is that in former days everybody 
went to church. “There is no historic ground 
on which the toe of such a supposition can 
rest.” The testimony of earnest leaders in all 
ages has been that the worship of God was be- 
ing neglected. The eloquent Chrysostom was 
grieved over the indifference of the people to 
things of God. The second assumption, that 
nobody goes to church nowadays, is false. 
People go by the thousands and by the mil- 
lions. “There no miracle im the world 
equal to it—millions of people wending their 
way to the house of prayer.” It is a vast 
and foolish assumption that there are no 
wage-earners in the church. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are in the church. 

The third assumption is that all who do not 
attend church have the same reason for stay- 


18 


ing away. 


The old man with paralysis has one 
reason, and the aged woman who is deaf has 
inother. The policeman has his own reason, 
and also has the member of the fire de- 
partment, the engineer on the railroad and 
the watchman at the store. When you sub- 
tract from the population of a town all the 
infants, all the sick, shut-in, aged, the dying 
and all off on a visit, and all whose duty it 
is to serve God by staying at home, you have 
accounted for a very large number of all those 
who are not found at church. 


80 


The fourth assumption is that the reason 
people do not go to church is because of the 
fault of the church. 


This assumption the most ridiculous 
and monstrous of all. It loses sight complete- 
ly of the sort of world in which we are living. 
It takes for granted that every human being 
has reached the stage of developement at 
which it is a pleasure for him to worship God. 
What a vaulting and crazy assumption! 
Not only are multitudes of men so immeshed 
in the life of appetite and passion that a re- 
ligious service of any sort is to them an in- 
tolerable bore, but owing to the eccentricities 
and perversities of human nature, thousands 
of excellent and cultivated men and women 
could not by any possible ordering of the 
church service be persuaded to become regular 
church attendants. 

What sort of a preacher or a service could 
have induced John Milton in his last years 
to attend, or Thomas Carlyle, or Herbert 
Spencer, or Ruskin? When we catch in a trap 
all these frisky and mischievous assumptions, 
and face facts as they are, we discover that 
it has never been but a remnant of humanity 
that has paid attention to the ministers of 
religion, and that never since the world began 
are conditions on the whole so favorable 
and encouraging as now. it is possible so to 
darken one’s world by somber assumption as 
to make it difficult for one to see to do his 
work. S. J. 
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A Brace of Biblical Problems 


Answered by Professor Willett 


Will you kindly give a list of the best books to be used in 
making a study of the religion of the Hebrews? 
Bridgeport, Conn. G. N. S. 

Among the best books on this subject are “The Early Religion of 
Israel,” by Professor L. B. Paton (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $0.50 net) ; 
“The Religion of Israel,” by R. L. Ottley (Cambridge University 
Press, $1.00 net); “Hebrew Religion,” by W. E. Addis (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.50 net); also the various works on Old Testament 
theology, such as those by Schultz and Davidson. Most of the 
recent works on the prophets of Israel are also useful in the study 
of the religion of the nation. 


* * * 


What do you consider the best commentaries for exegetical 
and homiletical purposes on Genesis, Judges, Samuel, Daniel, 
Isaiah, Hebrews and Revelation? Reader. 

On Genesis, “The Book of Genesis,” by S. R. Driver (Gorham). 
The most elaborate modern commentary on Genesis is that of Dill- 
mann (2 vols. Clark). The recently published volume by Skinner 
in the International Critical Commentary is the most competent, 
and the one by Professor Mitchell in the admirable “Bible for Home 
and Schools,” edited by Professor Shailer Mathews (Macmillan), is 
very satisfactory. 

On Judges, the volume by Professor George F. Moore in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary is the best. 

On I and IT Samuel, the volume by Professor H. P. Smith, in the 
International Critical Commentary is to be preferred. 

On Daniel, the best material is found in F. W. Farrar’s volume on 
that book in the Expositor’s Bible. 

The two volumes by George Adam Smith on Isaiah in the Ex- 
positor’s Bible remain the best thing yet published, though the 
recently issued volume by Professor John E. McFadyen in Pro- 
fessor Mathews’ “Bible for Home and Schools” is a splendid short 
work. 

On Hebrews, perhaps the best single work is that of Professor 
A. B. Bruce (Clark), though the little hand-book issued a year ago 
by Professor E. J. Goodspeed in the Mathews’ series is particularly 
good. 

On the Book of Revelations perhaps Milligan in the Expositor’s 
Bible is the best complete work, though Farrar’s section on that 
book in his “Early Days of Christianity” is one of the best things 
ever published. 

* . * 
Is the baptism with the Holy Ghost to be sought dis- 


What work is accomplished when 
Enquirer. 


tinctly by believers? 
obtained ? 


The phrase “baptism in the Holy Spirit” rests, of course, upon 
the words of John the Baptist regarding the coming Messiah, “He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” It referred 
to the higher character of work to be performed by the greater 
Teacher. It did not denote any peculiar order of gifts, though such 
has often been asserted. It had nothing to do with any power to 
work miracles. It related entirely to the completeness of the believ- 
ers’ saturatien with the mind and spirit of Jesus. It did not depend 
upon an external visitation, but rather upon the degree to which the 
followers of Jesus were willing to receive the ideals of the new life 
into their hearts. It is perfectly appropriate for any Christian to 
pray for the baptism of the Holy Spirit today, if by such a prayer 
he pledges himself to such consecration as shall make him worthy 
of the fullest possible enrichment with the spirit of the Lord. 


* * * 


Referring to the story of the guard placed at the gate of 


Eden to protect the way to the tree of life, why is it that 
God was so careful that man should not agaimr enter the 
garden, and yet did not safeguard the approach to the tree 
of evil, the eating of whose fruit resulted in the fall? 
Elkhart, Iowa. J. A. D. 


The narrative of the garden of Eden is a pictorial statement of 
the temptation that comes to the human spirit when it is allured by 
worldly good and accepts the second best choice. Any other than a 
free universe in which man has at least some liberty to choose 
among the alternatives offered him would be not a moral but a 
mechanical order. The driving out of man after his transgression is 
a fitting illustration of the inevitable results of improper choice. It 
is the law of every organism to protect itself from danger. The 
world in which man lives is no exception. Every act of sin limits 
definitely the future freedom of the sinner. No better illustration 
could be given of this law than the exclusion of the man from the 
garden, whose privileges he had violated. 


e * * * 


What books on Old Testament study are not too expen- 
sive for a beginner? D. 
Among the best are the Old Testament histories by Wade, Henry 
P. Smith, Kent, Kittell, Cornill, and Ottley. The introductions to 
the literature of the Old Testament by Driver, McFadyen, and 
Sennett and Adeney are standard. 


* * * 


In 2 Chronicles 15:13 we are told of the covenant approved 
by King Asa by which his people should worship Jehovah 
the God of Israel on pain of death. Was this penalty of 
death in accordance with the will of God, or only a part 
of the popular idea? 

Salina, Kansas. J. C. M. 


The Old Testament is a record of religious ideas and ideals as they 
were presented through priests and prophets during many centuries, 
They interpreted the will of God as they understood it. But their 
knowledge of his will was often imperfect and sometimes, especially 
in the earlier period, their teachings bordered on fanaticism and 
savagery. The answer to a question like the one given above is to 
be found in the comparison of the teachings of the Old Testament 
with those of our Lord. The nature of God was set forth by Jesus 
in terms incapable of being misunderstood. Whatever views of God 
were held in earlier days that were inconsistent with that high ideal 
were fragmentary and imperfect. It was this very fact which made 
necessary the coming of Christ into the world. 


* + * 


| have received many letters at various times asking regarding my 
part in the editorship of a certain work called “The Popular and 
Critical Bible Cyclopedia,” published by a Chicago house and edited 
by Rev. Samuel Fallows. On the title page my own name appears 
as an associate editor together with that of Professor Zenos, of 
McCormick Theological Seminary. The book was published as far 
back as 1902. I contributed several articles on Old Testament sub- 
jects, but had absolutely nothing to do with the editorial supervision 
of the work, and T understand that the same thing is true of Profes- 
sor Zenos. I was astonished when I received a copy of the work 
and discovered that my name had been used in the manner indicated. 
It was entirely without authorization, and had I known at the time 
that a considerable number of people would be induced to buy the 
work on the supposition that it was approved by me as a whole, I 
should have taken steps to prevent any such improper use of my 
name. H. L. W. 
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The Pacemaker for the Nation 
In this era of growing non-partizanship Oregon may well be called 
She elected a United States Sen- 


ator of one party though the legislature was of the other, and now 


the pacemaker among the states. 


she has given one party the legislature and the other the governor. 
And she did both, not through a bi-partizan combine, such as Mon- 
tana used when she elected Clark, or Illinois when she elected Lori- 
mer, or Kentucky when she elected Bradley, but because, though 
a Republican state, she had a reason for preferring the Democrats 


And it 


reason given out by the bosses, nor was it by any connivance in 


in these two cases. was no secret reason, nor was it a 
> 


convention or machine-made caucus. It was a straight-away fight 
in both cases and on definite principles that were greater than any 
The 
reason was that Oregon adopted as fundamental law the right of 
In the one case they 


personal considerations about who the candidates were. real 


the people to manage their own business. 
preferred a Republican legislature but also preferred the Democratic 
candidate for U. S. Senator because he was a well known advocate 
of the people’s interests, while the Republican candidate had stood 
In the 


other case they preferred the Democrat, while remaining genuinely 


long in the senate as representative of the special interests. 


Republican, because he stood fow the initiative and’ referendum, the 
very charter of their political independence, while the Republican 
constitutional con- 
of these two 


candidate was in favor of the proposal for a 


vention whose backers were known to be enemies 


salutary means for preserving power to the people when legislatures 
refuse to represent. Now Towa, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and many other states are seriously proposirg to adopt the Oregon 
system and Nebraska has already done so. would have 


been spared the Lorimer scandal had she possessed it, and not one 


Tilinois 


of the states that are at deadlock now would be compelled to choose 


between partisan manipulation in the election of senators or seeing 
all legislation held up or used for trade in the selection of one. More- 


over. some survivals of the past regime of malodorous repute would 


not have been returned, while men like Beveridge, with good records, 


would have been rewarded for their fidelity. 


Why Oregon Likes It 


Oregon has tried direct legislation. She adopted it in 1902 by a 
vote of eleven to one She has tried it out and likes it because it 
has proven efficient Here are some of the things she has done 
before the last campaign: Enacted a direct primary law, direct 
selection of U. S. Senators, local option for liquor question (and 
defeated two bills by liquor interests), initiative and referendum 
or local and municipal ordinances; prohibited free passes on rail 
roads, recall, made popular vote for U. S. Senator mandatory; 
enacted corrupt practices act and laws putting gross earnings tax 


on those companies that operate a special line of railway cars, such 


is sleepers, refrigerators, ete., and on express, telegraph and tele 
phone companies \ll the above were referred to the popular vote 
by initiative The fear that the people will vote radically is abun 
dantly disproved by these proposals that ive been voted down: 
Equal suffrage (three times), reorganization of judicial system, sin 


gle tax, state-wide prohibition, proportional representation, state 
building of railroads In the last campaign the hue and ery was 
raised that the people could not vote intelligently on so many 
measures Phere ere thirty-two proposed. teally but nineteen 


of them required real interest Seventy-five per cent of the voters, 
yn the average, exercise the referendum right, and observers say 
that those least competent are the ones who do not vote the refer 
endum ballots Fither they have not enough interest or will vote 
neither way when they have no reason for voting either way. To 


those above given there were added at this time laws giving county 


local-option in taxation, municipal home rule, an employers’ liability 
law, primary law on choice of delegates to presidential conventions 
and on presidential candidates, allowing a verdict by three-fourths 
of a jurv in civil cases and refusing right of reversal of cases on 


technical errors that do not affect the cause at issue, and abolishing 
The 500 bills in a 
Each voter is supplied with an official copy of each referen- 


1 fishing monopoly legislature passes some 


sesaion. 
dum measure, together with such explanations or objections as those 
eare to give 


interested Can anyone doubt that he votes as 


may 
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intelligently on thirty-two bills as his represeutative does on the 
five hundred? 


Do the People Know Enough? 

Every argument proposed against the initiative and referendum 
‘goes back finally to the charge that the people do not know enoygh 
to vote on their own laws. Anyone who has had opportunity to 
judge of the intelligence of the average legislature will be convinced 
that it is not much above that of the folks who elect them. It may 
be expected that they have time to devote to consideration of 
public policies, but as a matter of fact they devote most of it to 
consideration of party and factional advantage. In Illinois, for 
instance, the committees are usually not appointed until the session’s 
time limit is more than half In most assemblies, the last 


few days see a great mass of bills jammed through. In every case 


over. 


a keen observer on the floor sees large numbers voting according to 
the nod of the leaders. , 
where money does not play all too large a place. The question is 


not that of preserving representative government by preserving the 


And there are few modern state legislatures 


powers of the legislature, but of preserving representative govern- 
ment by giving the people the right to check up their representa- 
tives. It puts a double-edged veto in the hands of the ultimate 
power for government, that of the people themselves. On the one 
hand they can veto positive legislation if it is not what they desire, 
and on the other they can veto negative legislation, so to speak, by 
passing laws their representatives refuse to enact. It is, in other 
words, not an attempt to do away with representative government, 
but to preserve it and to guarantee it. In our famous system of 
checks and balances, the people may well preserve the right to check 
wrong legislation and to initiate that which their regularly consti- 
tuted lawmakers attempt to refuse them. In the end it will prove 
the executioner of the lobbyist, the machine gang, partizan legisla- 
tion and every other form of anti-welfare manipulation that knows 
so well how to utilize the partizan and interest groupings in state 
assemblies. Oregon answered by a vote of almost three to one that 
she liked it, and no state has yet repealed her popular powers. 


What the Other States are Doing 


rhe people of eleven states have spoken unmistakably their 
desire for powers of direct legislation. Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Maine, Missouri, Montana, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Nevada 


have joined Oregon in declaring themselves and several already 
possess it. California, Nebraska and North Dakota promise it this 
through their legislatures. Idaho, Arizona and 
Wisconsin promise to enact it this winter. Florida, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Wyoming, Washington and Towa ar: among those 


winter > 
wees Kansas, 


that are making it a prominent issue before their legislatures or in 
some form of popular vote. Massachusetts, Kansas, Nebraska. Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Illinois, Utah, Wisconsin and Washington 
‘are promised it by both party platforms. Texas already has a 
modified form of it and New Mexico is to receive the same in her 
new constitution. Nevada has the referendum but not the initiative. 
Everywhere the people are turning to it as a relief from legislative 
corruption and party-before-government regimes. Everywhere the 
forces of political corruption, party machinery, reactionary poli- 
Of 
course there are plenty of honest conservatives who doubt its effi- 
acy. But they are forced to accept as their main working host the 
named 


ticians, the brewers. and the special interests are against it. 


above undesirables. They doubt the wisdom of the people 
and do not believe the voters are competent to pass upon laws. 


They plead mass corruption as over against legislative corruption. 


rhe system is on trial. §o far it is making good. The people are 
not destructive nor are they even radical. They are indeed the 
ereatest conserving force. If any one will be disappointed it will 


more probably be the radical reformer than the honest conservative. 
The voters are more liable to be wary of innovation than they are 
to hasten into dangerous innovations. This will be especially true 
in the voting of public funds. -Legislatures err by making appropria- 
tions for favors’ sake. The referendum voters will err by refusing 
to sanction needed improvements because of the extra tax incurred. 
Oregon’s voters refused to increase the pay of legislators from $120 
to S400 a proposal to build $100,000 


worth of armories, and Missouri voted down everv increase in taxes 


per session, and voted down 


proposed. 


A Most Salutary Example 

San Francisco has been judged to be the most abandonedly corrupt 
municipality on the continent. Perhaps the judgment was not 
discerning, but it has certainly been bad enough. The recent adop- 
tion of a new charter points'a moral as to the advisability of pos- 
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sessing direct powers of legislation. Her voters, in making the new 
charter, reserved to themselves the right of initiative and referendum 
and made every renewal of a public franchise a compulsory referen- 
dum. They restored the Australian ballot, established majority rule 
and primaries, and provided for putting candidates’ statements be- 
fore every voter at public expense. By a vote of almost four to one 
they abolished the party designation on the ballot and by an even 
larger majority empowered the city to construct tunnels, subways 
and viaducts, and abolished street railway monopoly by giving power 
to recall any franchise through purchase of the property. On money. 
matters, the people were very conservative. - They refused a general 
raise in clerical salaries, but made three dollars per day 
a minimum wage on public work. They voted a free museum, 
but refused a tax of from $200,000 to $300,000 for playgrounds. The 
usual fight on direct legislation powers was made by the corpora- 
tions, liquor people and that part of the daily press that lives by the 
patronage of or is directly owned by the same men who own the 
franchise corporations. Denver gave an excellent illustration of the 
means resorted to by the opponents of direct legislation to confuse 
the voters and nullify the measures that may pass. Counter pro- 
posals were put on the ballots and innocent looking measures pro- 
posed that, if they escaped detection, would nullify the effect of those 
feared. In every case they were overwhelmingly defeated and the 
old franchise gang were routed by a large majority. The old party 
machines united to help defeat the proposals and were joined by 
every franchise corporation, the “Big Business” newspapers and the 
liquor interests. Judge Lindsay said they spent $400,000, while the 
independent citizens’ organization spent but $1,500. Tried by its 
fruits, with mistakes counted in, the referendum has so far been a 
success. 








Editorial Table Talk 


a 
Prayer For Missions 

The full statement of the topic is, “Prayer for missions boards, 
missionaries and their families, native converts, native workers, etc.,’ 
There is room enough here for the exercise of any gift in prayer, 
unless one is anti-missionary, and even then prayer may be offered 
for the deluded souls that are trying to carry the gospel to the ends 
of the earth. Prayer may be hindered by lack of knowledge. A 
conviction that all men are entitled to receive the gospel if it is not 
supported by knowledge of the fields and of the work being done will 
quickly exhaust its power in petition. Where conviction is strong 
and information is abundant, there will be fervent prayer and 














inspiring discourse. 

We are asked to pray for mission boards. Some church members 
seem to think members of mission boards have nothing to do except 
to devise ways and means of extorting money from the churches and 
otherwise making life wretched for people who are enjoying the 
comfortable assurances of the gospel. But the men and women who 
manage the affairs of our missionary societies have serious work 
to do. They doubtless err in judgment, like the rest of us. They 
may occasionally allow an unholy ambition for place and power to 
influence them. If they did not, they would not be within the range 
of our understanding, for few of us have absolutely pure motives, 
Wherein they are wrong, they need our prayers. More especially, 
however, they need praying churches to support them in the work 
they are trying to do. The harvest is great, the laborers are few, 
and the means for supporting the workers and equiping the mission 
stations is distressingly small. 

The missionary secretary is a terrible fellow in the minds of some 
good people. He is classed with Caesar and Napoleon in respect to 
love of power and delight in the homage of men. The churches are 
warned against giving him support as if he were the Pope seeking 
the submission of Protestants to his authority as head of the church. 
It is unfortunate that the missionary secretaries are not known to 
every member of the churches. The Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society owes its ever increasing funds in no small measure to the 
fact that thousands of disciples throughout the United States have 
seen and heard President McLean. They believe in him and they 
are disposed to believe in the enterprise to which he is giving his 
life. There is no sin in letting him know that he is loved by his 
brethren. But he will estimate the success of his life by the growth 
of missionary sentiment and missionary service. 

The missionary is our representative. We ought to have a per- 
sonal interest in him. When he comes home for rest, he ought to 
feel that he has friends in every church in the land. To this end 
it is necessary that we hear often the names of the men and women 
who have gone abroad to speak for us the message of life. There 
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is no danger that the work at home will be injured by a sympa- 
thetic consideration and hearty support of Foreign Missions. One- 
sidedness is as ugly in the spiritual life as it is in the physical. A 
fool will aid Foreign Missions like a fool. But the members of our 
churches are not fools. They are democratic and therefore all the 
interests of the kingdom of God will sooner or later be accorded the 
consideration due them. The sensible man is a better citizen and a 
better member of the church if he is zealous for the evangelization 
of the nations. A gospel for all the world is vastly more effective 
in the life of the individual than a gospel for a single parish or a 
nation. 

The native convert has served to arouse our emotions on many 
occasions. We are somewhat familiar with exceptional persons 
whose entrance upon the Christian life has been reported in detail 
to the home churches. But the church at home is not made up of 
exceptional persons and it is not reasonable to expect the church 
in foreign lands to be filled with religious geniuses. The average 
man and woman do the work of the world. We know, therefore, 
something of the temptations to which Christians in all lands are 
subjected. Circumstances differ. The pull of former associations 
may be stronger than we are able to understand. But they have 
sins of the flesh to overcome. They have to fight against bad cus- 
toms of their neighbors and of their own families. They know the 
pangs of envy and jealousy. Disappointment comes to them as it 
does to us. Death takes their friends and deprives them of valuable 
helpers. Disease and poverty have their home in all lands. Hence 
it is possible for us to pray with the understanding for disciples in 
all the countries of the earth. S. J. 


Mid-week Service, Feb. 22. Acts 13:1-3; Eph. 6:13-20; Phil. 1:3-11. 


Union Talk Not Impracticable 

The editorials appearing in the last two issues of The Christian 
Century on the possibility and desirability of closer relations and 
ultimate unity between Congregationalists and Disciples have occa- 
sioned much favorable comment on the part of our readers. 

The baptism question, it seems to be agreed, is not an insurmountable 
hindrance to union provided both Congregationalists and Disciples 
really desire union, So long as the divided state of the church is a 
matter of indifference in the conscience of Christian people, so long 
will even the least important differences in creed and custom render 
any proposed union ineffectual. 

But when the desire for the unity of Christ’s people strikes its 
roots down into the Christian conscience and is there felt not simply 
as a hopeful expedient but as a divine command, the most formidable 
obstacles to union will change their aspect. 

This is true in the case of church membership and baptism. Be- 
tween Disciples and Congregationalists there are virtually no other 
differences worth debating save these two. And these differences 
are impassable when approached in the sectarian spirit but when 
approached in the spirit of Christian unity they melt away. Let 
Disciples and Congregationalists in any community take earnestly 
to heart the Master’s prayer for unity and determine, each body 
within itself, that it will practice the unity for which Christ prayed 
and the questions of membership and baptism will adjust themselves. 

There is kkewise a growing sense that the cause will be fostered 
more by a consideration of the advantages to the kingdom of God 
in such a union than by controversy over the points of difference 
between the two bodies. It is one of the promising facts in any 
union talk by these two communions that both Congregationalists 
and Disciples hold denominational ties lightly. 

Both bodies are congregationally independent, with ro authority 
above the local church. This means that each church is primarily 
related to its own community rather than to its own communion. 

This consideration is very fundamental in the progress of Chris- 
tian union. Those congregations which are so dependently articu- 
lated to a denominational system that they are compelled to weigh 
its claims against the claims of the local community will be the last 
to respond to the modern ideal of unity. 

With Disciples and Congregationalists there is no such handicap. 
Each local church of both communions is at work in its way to serve 
Christ and the community where it is, with relatively little thought 
of building up a denomination. 

This is not to say that either body lacks esprit de corps, for both 
Congregationalists and Disciples are proudly conscious of their his- 
tory and their present fellowship. But in neither case is there the 
strong ecclesiastical pressure that a local congregation of Presby- 
terians, for example, or Methodists, or Episcopalians would surely 
he made to feel if it undertook to deal economically and efficiently 
with the needs of its community regardless of its denominational 
interests. 
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Departing Pastor Honored in Many Circles 

The departure of Rev. George A. Campbell from his twelve year 
pastorate in Austin, Chicago, to take charge of the church at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., has been the main theme of conversation among Chicago 
Disciples for some weeks, and the occasion of a number of social 
functions of a farewell character. The pastors of the Austin churches 
gave Mr. Campbell a luncheon one day last week, and presented him 
with a beautiful copy of David Smith’s “In the Days of His Flesh,” 
with an inscription on the fly-leaf that disclosed the extraordinary 
affection in which his colleague neighbors held him. On another 
evening his own Austin congregation gave him and Mrs, Campbell 
a farewell reception at the church which was largely attended not 
On Tues- 
day evening the Disciples Social Union of Chicago gave a dinner at 
the Great Northern hotel for Mr. and Mrs. Campbell. Close to one 
hundred persons representing all the Disciple churches of the city 


alone by the church membership but by Austin’s citizens. 


spent the evening in an atmosphere of appreciation of the gracious 


ministry,of Mr. Campbell. Toasts were given by Rev. C. G. Kin- 





Rev. George A. Campbell. 


Rev. I. R. Lines, Mr. 


S. Ames, toastmaster, 


dred, Rev. H. L. Willett, Rev. C. C. Morrison, 
A. F. Curtis and Mr E. M. Rev. E. 
called upon a half-dozen Austin laymen for three minute speeches. 
The traits of his per- 


Bowman. 
Their remarks were refreshing and revealing. 
sonality which they emphasized were his patience, his tenderness, 
his breadth of view and sympathy. They characterized his essential 
“the fatherly 


confessed their indebtedness to Mr 


message as love of God.” The ministers who spoke 
Campbell for the wisdom of his 
counsel in the practical life in this 


city, for the value of his insight into new books, and for the sug- 


policy of our united church 
gestiveness of his own characteristic interpretation of religion. 

In response to the toastmaster’s exhortation that he “open up his 
heart” Mr. Campbell spoke with unwonted frankness of his long-time 
service here and of his ideals as a minister of Christ. The minister, 
he said, is an interpreter of God to man. Theological differences 
among experts he regarded as unimportant in dealing at close quar- 
ters with the human soul. Men do not know much, if anything, about 
the distinctions of theory which engage the discussion of ministers 
They are face to face with duty and death and the 
unconquerable desire to live forever. To interpret God to men in 
such way as to build up a life of faith in the unseen—this is the 
task of the minister. 

When he had finished the company joined hands in a complete cir- 
cle and sang “Auld Lang Syne.” Mr. Campbell’s work at Hannibal 
began last Sunday. The Austin church has not yet called a successor 


but intends to do so at the earliest possible date. 


and teachers. 
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Personality and Printer’s Ink to be Used 


The scope of the Men and Religion Forward Movement. is being 
revealed in a series of dinners given for the leaders of the enterprise 
in various cities. The Chicago dinner for the Committee of Ninety- 
seven has already been reported in these pages. A dinner was pre- 
pared by Mr. James H. Post, of Brooklyn, head of the sugar trust, 
February 2, at which the New York members of the Committee of 
Ninety-seven were guests. The plans discussed at Chicago were 
further defined and some interesting elaborations announced. It is 
calculated that the three teams to be organized will visit seventy-tive 
cities from September to May. Eight days will be given to the cam- 
paign in each city. The teams will be composed of five men who 
will travel together continuously from start to finish. Each of 
these men will be an expert—one in Bible study, one in boy’s work, 
one in shop meetings, one in individual evangelization and one in 
social service. There is much significance and strength in such a 
combination. No earnest-minded Christian man in any community 
visited by a team will find rational excuse for holding aloof from 
the campaign. The total message is bound to be a rounded-out 
gospel—including as it will the individual and the social notes. 
It is announced that Professor Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons 
will be a member of one team, voicing the social message of the gos- 
pel of which he is one of the country’s prophets. 

What bids fair to be a marked feature of the whole enterprise is 
the use of printer’s ink in stating the claims of Christ on men. Mr. 
Fred B. Smith, the executive secretary of the movement, outlined at 
the New York dinner some of his plans. He has already arranged 
for the Christian governors of all the states of the union to write 
3,000 word articles on the subject, “Why I Am a Christian.” One 
of these will be published in each of the leading magazines of the 
land in the month of October. Advertising space will be purchased 
in hotel menu cards, railroad time tables and laundry slips on which 
will be printed a sane and searching Christian message. The pur- 
pose is to bring men face to face with religion in unexpected places 
and startle them into a consideration of its claims upon their souls. 


Does God Have a Sense of Humor? 

This is the rather shocking question discussed by the Bishop of 
Tasmania in the Hibbert Journal for January. The facts of life show 
so many incongruities and cross-purposes as to strongly suggest that 
the divine mind contemplates the not overwhelmingly serious ones 
with a temper analogous to our human sense of humor. Lest our 
shock at the raising of the question be too great the author cites 
scripture itself where the psalmist says right out, “He that sitteth 
in the heavens shall laugh.” But laughter is not to be identified 
with the physical exercise accompanying the humorous state of mind, 
nor yet is the element of unexpectedness, which seems to be a fea- 
ture in all our humor, to be regarded as characteristic of the omnis- 
cient mind. But there seems to be no reason, when one thinks about 
it, why in the scale of incongruities shading off all the way from 
sin with its tragedy and heart-break to the mere inconsequential 
maladjustments of the universe the Great Mind behind all should 
regard all with the same unrelieved and impartial emotion. The 
problem of evil, of sadness, everybody admits. Why not also admit 
the problem of the joyous? Some may feel that to admit that God 
has a sense of humor diminishes, if it does not destroy, the appeal 
of His tender love—love like that revealed at Calvary. But is not 
the contrary true? Is it not our observation that souls capable of 
the greatest suffering and pity are they who possess the deepest 
sense of humor? And may not God, in whose image man’s soul is 
made, be himself as hight above man in appreciation of the incon- 
gruities of which His universe is full as He is superior in love-capacity 
and pain-capacity? There is surely no irreverence in the sugges- 
tion, provided only we keep our thought clear in respect to God as 
dealing in infinite seriousness with man in all the great facts of 
man’s life that are intrinsically serious concerns. 


Two Temperance Facts 

The University of Iowa has suffered a decrease of students this 
year. It is freely asserted that this is owing to the saloon influence 
in social affairs of the city. The students are petitioning the state 
legislature to allow no grogeries within five miles of the university. 

In a walking match at Kiel, Germany, the effect of total absten- 
ance on athletic prowess was demonstrated. On a course of sixty- 
two miles the winners of the first three places were total abstainers 
and out of the first ten eight were abstainers. Out of twenty-four 
abstainers only two failed to reach the goal while out of fifty-four 
non-abstainers thirty failed. So much for good and mild German 
beer“as a “food.” 
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The Prosperity of the Wicked 


A Sermon by Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., England’s Greatest Preacher, Who 
Has Accepted a Call to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City 


Fret not thyself because of evil doers.— 


Psalm 37:1. 
Cease from evil and forsake wrath.— 


Verse 8. : ; 
Fret not thyself in anywise to do evil— 


Verse 8. 





What is this Psalm about? Let me put 
it in this way. It is one friend writing to 
another friend about the prosperity of 
wicked men. The friend is distressed because 
evil appears to have the keys of the golden 
gate, Vice strides about in luxurious free- 
dom, while virtue languishes in bonds, Trick- 
ery wears the garland, while rectitude is 
put to shame. Success is the guest of the 
unscrupulous, while failure dwells with the 
righteous. And the troubled soul makes the 
plaintive cry, Where can God be? Where is 
the power of his decrees? What signs are 
there of moral law and dominion? Where are 
the mystic angels that wait on the faithful, 
and where is the nemesis that waits on re- 
volt? If the essential heart of things is 
righteous, how account for the triumph of 
the unrighteous? How is it that the scales 
of the universe seem to favor trickery, sub- 
tlety, and intrigue? 

Reply to a Troubled Soul. 

This Psalm is a reply to this troubled soul. 
It makes no pretense to unlock the last 
chamber of the mystery, and to flood every 
corner with interpreting light. Perfect 
lucidity about anything is evidently not the 
purposed way of human growth and evolu- 
tion. Mystery is an essential factor in our 
discipline. Perfect clarity in our present con- 
ditions might be the minister of dwarf- 
hood, just as a permanently unclouded sky 
would result in the arrestment of flower and 
tree. So “now we see in a mirror darkly,” 
“now we know in part,” and part remains 
shrouded in mist, but both the knowledge 
and the ignorance, the light and, the cloud, 
are essential to us if we are to come at last 
unto “the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ.” 

An Illustration. 

I remember that a lady once brought a 
pressing religious difficulty to Dr. Westcott, 
the late Bishop of Durham. Dr. Westcott 
brought his disciplined mind to bear upon it, 
and he sought to ease some of the pressure 
of the burden. At the close of the conver- 
sation the lady said, “Thank you, Dr. West- 
cott; you have made it all perfectly plain 
to me.” “I hope not, madam,” replied the 
Bishop; “I hope not.” Dr. Westcott knew 
the sacred deepening influence of the un- 
known, the strength that is gained by peer- 
ing into the darkness of undiscovered worlds. 
When all has been said, and when we take 
in our hands the torch of the most lumi- 
nous revelation, there is an enveloping twi- 
light shading off into untraversed night. 
Even when “the Sun of righteousness has 
arisen,” we walk by faith and not by sight. 
But though the Psalm makes no pretense 
to unravel the last entanglement, and to 
light up every ghostly chamber, it does of- 
fer counsel by which the pressure of mys- 
tery is eased, and it does suggest to us the 
roads on which we may walk towards the 
sunrise, on the way to ultimate solution. 

The Wicked Man Described. 

First let us note how this particular prob- 
lem is stated in the Psalm. The wicked- 
ness of the wicked is placed broadly before 
us in most vivid and lurid colors. He has 
no reverence for the right. He bows before 
no august moral ideal. There is no awful 





hill country in the vision of his soul. If he 
has seen the uplifted heights of moral rec- 
titude he has turned his back upon them 
as in old times the Swiss built their houses 
with their back to the Alps. Now when men 
lose their reverence for a thing they are apt 
to acquire resentment for the thing and for 
those who possess it. That is a most subtle 
tendency, if indeed it is not the expression 
of a moral law. Lose your love, and love 
itself becomes hateful. Lose your virture, 
and virtue itself becomes repellent. And this 
wicked man of the Psalm resents the right- 
eous. “He gnasheth upon him with his 
teeth.” A renegade from the right, he hates 
and persecutes the righteous, And resent- 
ment is accompanied by malicious plot and 
enterprise. He seeks the overthrow of the 
righteous. “He plotteth against the just.” 
Powers become debased when life is unhal- 
lawed. When the moral ideal has faded 
from the soul, the highest powers become 
grovelers in very dirty ways. Imagination 
itself can become a groundling. The ingen- 
uous can become the merely ingenious, 
scLeming and plotting against the just. 
No Chivalry. 

And, secondly, this man has no chivalry 
towards the defenseless. “He casts down 
the poor and needy.” We cannot lose rev- 
erence for the highest and retain our rever- 
ence for the lowest. No man can violate 
conscience and retain his sympathy. We 
cannot maim our manhood and preserve our 
humanity. If life loses its height it also 
will lose its breadth. If piety wither, pity 
will droop away. If reverence be smitten, 
chivalry will die. 

And, thirdly, he has no respect for moral 
covenants. “He borroweth and payeth not 
again.” That surely goes without saying. 
The man who has no sense of right will 
have no regard for rights. If there be no 
chivalry, there will be no fidelity. Other peo- 
ple will be esteemed as instruments to be 
used, fields to be exploited, pawns to be 
moved about in a selfish game. This man’s 
word is not his bond; it is only the trifle of 
the hour, to be flung aside the next hour if 
selfish purpose demands it. His covenant is 
not a holy pledge, it is only a loose conven- 
ience. 

Climbs Into High Places. 

Such is the man described in this Psalm 
He is irreverent, unchivalrous, callous and 
numb. And this man climbs into high places, 
and attains the comforts and privileges of 
a successful life! He wields a great influ- 
ence. He is “in great power.” He is a leader. 
a despot, a tyrant. He climbs into promi- 
nent places; nay, “climbs” is scarcely the 
word to describe his advance! 
seems to be open to him, and he is offered 
the uppermost seats at the feast. And he 
fills a great space. “Spreading himself like 
a@ green bay tree.” He is like some wide- 
spreading tree, sucking up to itself all the 
resources of the immediate surroundings 
and leaving all other growth pinched and 
starved. He crowds other growths out, and 
he flaunts his arms in insensitive pride! We 
have all known him; we have all seen him; 
some perhaps have felt him. “What a spread 
he makes!” And yet his soul is steeped in 
wickedness, and the way of his life is like a 
tortuous and deceitful road. That is the 
problem—vice in purple, virtue in rags. 

No Help In Moods. 

Now what counsel does the Psalmist give 
us in face of this problem? First of all he 
describes certain moods as altogether un- 


The way 


helpful to solution. And pre-eminently he 
discourages fretfulness. It is not unsug- 
gestive that a psalm dealing with this great 
problem should begin with this sentence— 
“Fret not.” It must be because fretting can 
be the prolific parent of exceedingly terrible 
issues. And so it can, and the darkening 
order is traced in the psalm. Fretfulness 
drains the nervous forces of the life. Small 
frets can impoverish the life as much as a 
great anxiety. We can lose a pound by drop- 
ping a sovereign, or we can lose it by drop- 
ping 240 pennies. Fretfulness is the leakage 
of life’s force at a hundred points. And 
then, secondly, fretfulness leads to irritable- 
ness and blind anger. “Cease from anger 
and forsake wrath.” 


Lose Their Judgment. 


Who does not know that fretful men and 
women make themselves incapable of caim 
and steady judgment? They become highly 
sensitive, and their powers are incompetent 
to measure the scales of things. And, thirdly, 
blind wrath leads to participation in the 
very things it condemns. “Fret not thy- 
self in any wise to do evil.” That is a very 
significant word; we begin by fretting at an- 
other man’s evil, and we end by increasing 
the very evil we deplore. So we are coun- 
seled to put fretfulness aside. 

And now. the Psalmist proceeds to give 
two positive counsels, and I think I may ex- 
press them in this way: 


Take Long Views. 


First, take long views; second, take deep 
views, We are first of all to exercise our 
sight over wider areas and seek the solu- 
tion at a longer range of thought and out- 
look. There is always a peril of thinking in 
narrow and limited fields. Ceci] Rhodes ad- 
vised his fellow-countrymen to: “think in 
continents.” We may very fruitfully ex- 
tend the application of the counsel. Many 
of us are impoverished by thinking in inches 
when we ought to think in miles; we think 
in moments when we ought to think in gen- 
erations, We are bidden to turn this larger- 
ranged thinking to the prosperity of the 
wicked. How does it fare? Take your stand 
at the three score years and ten; how does 
the wicked arrive at that remote post? Go 
beyond that; go far beyond that, and how 
stands the judgment? Turn to this psalm 
and listen to those verses whose refrains are 
like the guns in the Dead March, proclaim- 
ing the doom of the wicked: — 

“Yet a little while and the wicked shall 
not be.” “The seed of the wicked shall be 
cut off.” “Yet he passed away, and lo! he 
was not.” “The end of the wicked shall be 
cut off.” 

Take the long view. And take the same 
long views in regard to the righteous. How 
does he fare at the end of the long day? 
What about the serenity when the journey 
is completed? “Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright. for the latter end of 
that man is peace.” 

And the second part of the Psalmist’s 
counsel is that we should take deep views, 
We are bidden to look beneath the surfaces 
of things, and to fix our regard upon quali- 
ties rather than quantities. “The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” 





1 had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me, 
And life was not so ample I 
Could finish enmity. 
—Emily Dickenson. 
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Marking the Anniversary of the King James Version of the Bible 


Of the comparatively few “tercentenaries” 
highest places must be given to that which 
we are privileged to share with the rest of 
the English-speaking world in celebrating 
this year. No book ever published in any 
language has proved more popular than the 
King James version of the Bible. None can 
approach it in the extent of its circulation. 
The American Bible Society alone, in the 
ninety-five years of its existence, has circu- 
lated more than 80,000,000 copies of the Bi- 
ble, in part or in whole. The older British 
anu Foreign Bible Society would add 200,000,- 
000 to this. A very large percentage of all 
these has been the Authorized Version. 

Biblical Pedigree. 

Unfortunately the particulars relating to 
the version of 1611 are not as fully known 
as could be wished. But the main features 
ean be given Its “pedigree” will also throw 
some light upon it—the long line of ances- 
tors of English and foreign parentage from 
which its descent can be traced, and the 
more numerous offspring than is generally 
supposed that have issued from it during the 
last three centuries. 

Not to speak of the foreign ancestry, the 
first person who can propeily claim the cred- 
it of producing an English Bible is John 
Wycliffe, in the fourteenth century. It is 
true that as far back as the seventh century 
we have yet reached in America, one of the 
a quaint Saxon monk wrote poetical para- 
phrase of a considerable portion of the Bi- 
ble. In the next two or three centuries Bede 
translated the Gospel of John, King Alfred 
a part of the psalms, Bishop Aelfric, a large 
part of the historical works; but until Wyc- 


liffe’s time what Biblical literature there 
was in England circulated mainly in the 
monasteries. 


William Tindale. 

The history of the -printed Bible begins 
with William Tindale, who has left his im- 
press upon all subsequent versions more than 
any other man. Large parts of our most re- 
cent versions are substantially from Tindale. 
His New Testament was printed at Worms 
in 1525, and had to be smuggled into Eng- 
land. Before he suffered martyrdom in 1536, 
he had translated a large part of the Old 
Testament also. In the next half-century 
several important versions appeared. Cover- 
dale’s Bible, issued in 1535, has the honor of 
having its version of the Psalms still re- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer, while 
all the other Scripture selections were 
changed on the last revision of the Prayer 
Book in 1662. Matthew’s Bible (1537) was 
largely a reprint from Tindale. When the 
Great Bible was issued in 1539, a copy was 
ordered placed in every church. In many 
eases these were chained to the desks, and 
a few old churches still preserve these 
“chained Bibles.” Next came the Geneva 
Bible in 1560, published by some of the ex- 
iles who had taken refrge in Switzerland 
during Mary’s reign. Finally, the Bishops’ 
Bible appeared in 1568, undertaken by the 
Bishops, because the Calvinistic notes of the 
Geneva version were displeasing to them. 

Bible Unsatisfactory. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the Genevan was the Bible of the peo- 
ple, the Bishops’ Bible, thcugh quite inferior, 
was used by the church, and the Great Bible 
continued to be used by some. The situa- 
tion, therefore, was far from satisfactory, 
but there was no anticipation that at the 
Hampton Court Conference, which had con- 
vened in January, 1604, to discuss purely ec- 
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clésiastica] affairs, a new translation of the 
Bible would be suggested. When it was 
proposed by Dr. Reynolds, a Puritan leader, 
it met with a very cold reception except 
from one man. 

The King. 

That, however, was a very important indi- 
vidual—no other than King James himeelf. 
The suggestion appealed strongly to him, 
and the prominence he had in the whole en- 
terprise may be gathered from the tribute 
paid to him in the dedication, as “the prin- 
cipal mover and author of the work.” 

The king soon notified the Bishop of Lon- 
don that he had chosen for the task fifty- 
four eminent scholars, who were to welcome 


and even seek suggestions from other 
competent men. Only forty-seven names 
appear an the lists that have come 
down to us. Six companies were formed; 
two to meet at Westminster, two 


at Cambridge and two at Oxford. Certain 
parts of the Bible were assigned to each 
company. Fifteen rules were. formulated. 
The Bishops’ Bible was to be used as the 
common basis, and to be “as little altered 
as the truth of the original will permit.” 
The chapter-divisions were not to be changed 
more than necessary; only such marginal 
notes were to be admitted as were required 
to explain difficult Hebrew and Greek 
words; and each company, as it finishud a 
book, was to send it to the other companies 
for their careful criticium. There seems 
good reason to believe that this last provi- 
sion was not carefully followed 
Issued in 1611. 

The work was not really begun until 1607. 
In about two years and nine months the 
translation was completed, put into the 
hands of a sub-committee for publication, 
and issued in 1611. Though popularly called 
the “authorized” version, no act or decree of 
parliament or king is known to have ever 
given it special sanction. Possibly the name 
may receive a sort of justification from the 
king’s prominence in its production. At any 
rate it had to make its way on its merits. 
The Great Bible and the Bishops’ Bible did 
not long remain in the field against it, but 
it was about half-a-century before it outran 
its formidable rival, the popular Geneva ver- 
sion. That a certain prejudice against the 
new version was anticiprted is clear from 
the lengthy preface or epistle of “The Trans- 
lators to the Reader,” containing over 10,000 
words, which along with the Dedication oe- 
curs in all principal editions of the Author- 
ized Version. This pretace pleads for a fa- 
vorable and fair consideration to be given to 
the new translation. 


Merits. 

The merits of the version of 1611 have 
been increasingly recognized with the pass- 
ing years. Father Faber writes: “It lives 
on the ear like music that can never be for- 
gotten, like the sound of church bells which 
the convert hardly knows how he can fore- 
go.” F. G. Kenyon says: “It is the finest 
specimen of our prose literature at a time 
when English prose wore its stateliest and 
most majestic form.” Dr. Scrivener speaks 
of “the perfect and easy command over the 
English language exhibited by its authors on 
every page,” and adds: “The fulness and 
variety of their diction, the raciness of their 
idiomatic resources seem almost to defy im- 
itation.” The significant tribute of the re- 
visers of 1881 is: “The longer we have been 
engaged upon it, the more we have learned 
to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its 


power, its happy turns of expression, its gen- 
eral accuracy, and we must not fail to add 
the music of its cadences and the felicity of 
its rhythm.” 

Certain Defects. 

But certain defects must not be over- 
looxed. The use of various English words 
for the same Greek or Hebrew word, while 
one English word often does service for more 
than one foreign word, though adding much 
to the elegance of the diction, has some- 
times resulted in confusion of the writer’s 
thought, especially in the New Testament. 
Nor is the translation of one order of merit 
throughout. 

A Popular Misconcepticn. 

Perhaps the greatest popular “misconcep- 
tion,” in reference to the Authorized Ver- 
sion, is that we have been using the exact 
Bible as issued in 1611. On the contrary our 
modern Bibles have had hunareds of changes 
from that, though mostly of trifling impor- 
tance. Indeed there were two separate is- 
sues in 1611 itself, and scholars are not en- 
tirely agreed as to which has the better 
claim to be called the original. The varia- 
tions are mainly verbal, as: “with the 
sword,” “by the sword” (Ezek. 31:18); “good 
pearls,” “goodly pearls” (Matt. 13:45); 
“your souls,” “your selves” (I Pet. 1:22). 
In 1612, 1613, 1616, 1617, 1629, 1630 followed 
other editions, each making certain correc- 
tions. The two Cambridge editions of 1629 
and 1638 contained the most important 
changes and indeed have some of the ear- 
marks of a real “revision.” 

The Wicked Bible. 

The ‘volume of 1640, just previous to the 
Great Rebellion, was the last important edi- 
tion published in England for many years. 
This became known as the Wicked Bible, be- 
cause it omitted “not” from the seventh 
commandment, for which the printer was 
fined three hundred pounds. The edition was 
speedily called in, and but a single copy is 
now known to exist, which is in the library 
at Wolfenbuttel. The same error is said to 
occur in a German Bible published about 
1731. Many Bibles were now imported from 
Holland. They were very inaccurate, some 
of them being said to contain several thou- 
sand errors. This importation being illegal, 
led to the practice of graft, the printers pay- 
ing a bribe of five hundred pounds per annum 
for the privilege accorded them. 

In 1701 another English edition appeared, 
the first to contain Archbishop Ussher’s mar- 
ginal dates. Others followed in 1744, 1756, 
1762 and 1769. The last two introduced the 
marginal notes into the place they have oc- 
cupigd ever since and modified the diction in 
such a way as to bridge over the chasm be- 
tween the seventeenth century and the nine- 
teenth. 

Attempts at Revision. 

As far back as 1645 Bishop Lightfoot had 
urged the Long Parliament to undertake an- 
other revision. Other attempts to accom- 
plish the same end were made at different 
times. In 1847 the American Bible Society 
made an important move in this direction, 
bu’, it failed just when it seemed to prom- 
ise much. In 1856 the English House of 
Commons again considered, the question. 
But the call for a revision was now growing 
stronger every year. Greac‘strides had been 
made in the knowledge of Hebrew since 1611. 
Greek was also much better known. Some 
of the most important manus¢tripts had been 
discovered, such as the Alexandrian, made 
available in 1628, and the Sinaitic, which 
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was secured by Tischendorf in the convent 
of St. Catharine on Mt. Sinai in 1859. There 
were also many obsolete words and archa- 
isms needing to be modernized, including 
such expressions as “taches” (Ex. 26:6, 11), 
“wimples” (Isa. 3:22), “habergeon” (Ex. 28: 
32 and 39:23), “brigandine” (Jer. 46:4, 51:3), 
“peeled” (Isa. 18:27), ete., ete. 
Progress Slow. 

But progress was slow. In spite of many 
minor alterations the Bible in common use 
was essentially the revision of 1611. Its ca- 
reer of two centuries and a half had won 
for it so great veneration that there was a 
great prejudice against turning away from 


it. Many looked upon it almost as if it were 
an original communication, direct from 
heaven. The effective move came in Febru- 


ary, 1870, when the Convocation of Canter- 
bury resolved to undertake a revision. The 
fifty-four scholars designated for the work 
—the same number King James had ap- 
pointed for his version—held their sessions in 
the historic Jerusalem Chamber of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the co-operating American com- 
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pany meeting in the Bible House, New York. 
As is well-known, after the English com- 
pany disbanded in 1885, the year of the is- 
sue of the whole Bible, the American com- 
pany still retained its crganization and con- 
tinued its work until 1901 when the Ameri- 
can Standard Version was issued. Naturally 
this version goes much further than the Eng- 
lish, especially in removing obscure words 
and expressions. 


King James Still Popular. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
these versions are final. They would doubt- 
less have been more thorough-going had it 
not been for the conservative rules by which 
it seemed wise for the committee to be gov- 
erned. But it is naturally to be expected 
that these versions will be the recognized 
standards for English readers for a consid- 
erable time; whiie indeed the King James 
version may still remain for years the pop- 
ular one for a large number, as did the Gene- 
va version for half-a-century after the pub- 
lication of the “Authorized,” 


FATHER TIME: ICONOCLAST OR CONSERVATOR—WHICH ? 


Charles Manford Sharpe. 


A friend sent me a New Year card upon 
which was printed a picture of Father Time 
prying up the Earth with a long lever rest- 
ing upon an hour glass as a fulcrum. Under- 
neath was the motto—“It’s up to Time to 
give the world another jolt.’ The Earth did 
not seem to enjoy the jar for upon its surface 
was a face with a most gruesome expression 
—mouth turned down and splotches of blood 


upon the cheeks. The optimism of the 
matter, however, was also represented; for 
the “all-beholding Sun” had a smiling face 


and twinkling eyes—evidently enjoying the 
Earth’s discomfiture. 


What a parable or allegory is here, | 
thought. What a striking statement of the 


truth that “terrestial position must be deter- 
mined by celestial observation.” Temporal ex- 
periences cannot receive accurate and adequate 
evaluations except from a higher and more 
stable viewpoint. “No chastisement for 
the present seemeth joyous.” Sorrow and 
pain wear no angel faces. Change seems 
nothing but demonic. Sadness and melan- 
choly have ever found the passage of Time 
a fit theme around which to twine the cypress 
of their mourning. 
Prentice Quoted. 

In this mood Prentice wrote his indictment 
of Time. “Remorseless Time, fierce spirit 
of the glass and scythe. What power can 
stay thee in thy silent course, or melt thy 
iron heart to pity!” But is the indictment 
true? Ferocity implies a wolfish wildness 
that preys upon and despoils humanity of 
its treasures. But Time takes nothing away 
that it has not first given, and it gives noth- 
ing under false pretenses of absolute perman- 
ence. It knows too well such gifts would be 
curses and not blessings to natures such as 
ours. It could give dead gifts only to the 
dead. Moreover, it takes nothing away with- 
out payment either in the form of some com- 
pensating gift, or experience or permanent 
result of experience in the substance of 
character. As for “pity,” though Time smites, 
it also heals. Though it digs the grave 
and heaps the dull mound of clay it also 
sods it o’er with living green and grows the 
flowers there. Indeed, Time is no more the 
executioner of our joys than the physician 
of our woes. Sad, sorrowing heart, smitten 
today by the blast of sudden adversity 
trembling reed-like in the tempest, take cour- 
age. “This too will pass.” Time will bear 
it away, gradually dissolving the bitterness 
of its memory. Disappointed, thwarted, de- 
spairing soul, look up, for Time advances 
bearing new and even ampler opportunity. 





From out the ashes of incinerated Hope shall 
rise a larger, better fee of life, if only thou 
hast heart and will to co-operate with Time. 
Yes, even that supreme grief and loss of 
thine “lifted up” has swung down to thee 
hope and inner wealth. That dearest one of 
thine “lifted up” has swung down to you 
from heaven’s door a ladder that shall be lift- 
ed nevermore. Upon it thou shalt ascend 
through the toilsome years to that height 
of life which is Immortality. 

“On its bright rounds sweet memories come 
and go 

Blossoms of hope and faith beneath it grow 

And tender thoughts to our beloved given 

Run on this bridge of light ‘twixt earth 
and heaven.” 

Yes, and in thy deepest nature have been 
opened by thy griefs and trials, fountains 
of sympathy and fellow-help for those who 
call thee “friend.” Thou shalt give to some 
one great and saving love in his need and 
hunger,—love and help that only thou canst 
give. Thy friend shall not stretch forth his 
hands to thee in vain. 

Listen Not to Libels. 

All this richness and power has Time 
given thee if thou wilt accept and use it. 
So, listen not to libels upon him. He over- 
throws not so much as he builds. He bears 
the scythe not for wanton destruction, but 
for garnering grain. Another poet more 
truly and heartfully sings:— 


“My faith is large in Time, and that which 
guides it to some perfect end.” 

Time is plastic to our wills. We may 
decide whether it comes to destroy or to 
fulfil our lives. We may make it iconoclast 
or conservator according as we use it. Time 
that has sped away is deplored only by those 
who have not collected the debt Opportunity 
owes to life. They look into the mirror 
and see the furrowed brow and silvered hair. 
Yet when they invoice their stock of char- 
acter attained and worthy work forever done, 
they find nothing commensurate with the 
pain of the racking years. Their faces are 
furrowed, but what thoughts, emotions 
and experiences have done the ploughing? 
Their hair is silvered but is the crown one 
of service so that while “winter is on the 
head, eternal spring is in the heart?” 

They with whom Time has left its appro- 
priate deposit—value received of attainment, 
and personal worth—are quite content that 
the pilgrim shall pass on. They are the 
ones who feel that life is worth living for 
they “have the goods with them.” Of this 
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goodly company thou, my friend, mayest 
make one. 


Church Music 
By Professor F. Treudley. 


A good teacher of music will never per- 
mit a pupil to develop upon rag-time. There 
are periods when the soul may relax but 
none when it may be allowed to become de- 
based. The beautiful may indeed be light, 
fantastical, as airy as seen in the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, but the ugly and im- 
perfect should have no place or purpose 
in human training. 

In solemn places or on great occasions the 
noble, the majestic, alone is fitting. How 
the majesty of cathedrals casts out the base 
or the ignoble. The very presence of kings 
bears with it selective power mightier than 
symbolized by the sceptre. God’s house is for 
man seeking peace, the repose of the soul, as 
in all its appointments it should keep man 
on his way. 

Musie alone can express these aspects of 
life in fulness; witness the Psalms of David 
as their everlasting power; witness the poets, 


“For I believe the poets; 

they who listening to the minor 
flow of things 
Speak to the age out of eternity.” 


They ar 


The great hymns of the ages are the su- 
preme expression of the religious hopes of 
the world, as witness: 

“OQ God, our help in ages past.” 

“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire.” 

“Majestic sweetness sits enthroned.” 

“Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty.” 

“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

“Jerusalem the Golden.” 

“Come unto me _ when 
gather.” 

“By cold Siloam’s shady rill.” 

“Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morn- 
ing.” 

“Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

“Triumphant Zion! lift thy head.” 

“Welcome, delightful morn.” 

“A mighty fortress is our God.” 


Much of our church music never meant 
for more than a moment’s brief purpose, is 
preserved and sung as though for the ages. 
Ideals lower, standard of tests become de- 
pressed, the sense of true values is blunted, 
imperfection is allowed to become associated 
in the mind of youth with eternal values. As 
the race has been uplifted by the majestic 
prose of the English Bible of King James, 
besides which these Twentieth Century 
translations into current speech seem a mock- 
ery, just as the Book of Common Prayer has 


shadows darkly 


been one of the great blessings of the 
English church, as its choicest heritage, 


so the great hymns are the gifts of great 


men to the comman man. We, therefore, 
who are common men as our name is 
legion, ought to respect the gift. These we 


ought to teach to our children. Music and 
words here are in keeping. 

It is a remark of Samuel Coleridge in his 
Biographia Liberaria that his Oxford profes- 
sor of literature was wont to impress upon 
his pupils that so perfect was the structure 
of the great work of art in form that the 
least alteration could be made only with 
detriment to the whole. Thus it is with these 
Hymns of the Ages. They are the consum- 
mate expressions of the glory of God. They 
may without irreverence be called the She- 
kinah wherein God reveals his transcendent 
glory. 

It is supremely desirable that all connected 
with the administration of the church, min 
isters and laymen alike, shall recognize the 
erying need of today for music of a higher 
order in the regular church service than tha’ 
which largely prevails. 
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SEEKING ALEXANDER 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CAMPBELL’S PRISON 


And Finding a Scholar and Church Officer on a Police Force. 
BY ERRETT GATES. 


In my investigation into the imprison- 
ment of Alexander Campbell in Glasgow I 
was obliged to make the acquaintance of 
several police stations. I had been oyt to 
Paisley, six miles from Glasgow, looking 
for his name in the jail records, in the after- 
noon, where I was sent on a false and ground- 
less tradition reported to me by a member of 
the Shamlands Church, and returned late to 
make a search in the records of the Central 
Police Station of Glasgow. 

I went into the clerk’s office about seven 
o’clock in the evening, and asked the young 
man at the “desk if I could look into their 
records of incarcerations. I told him that a 
man from America, in whom I was interested, 
had been imprisoned somewhere in Glasgow 
and I was trying to find out which prison it 
was, 

Canny About Giving Information. 

He paused a moment and then looked 
searchingly at me and asked, “What use are 
you going to make of this information?” I 
told him I was curious to know where it was, 
and to fix the exact date and if possible the 
very cell in which he spent the ten days im- 
prisonment. He then said, “Don’t you know 
that you are likely to injure that man with 
this information if we should let you have it? 
He may have reformed since he got out of 
jail and be leading an honorable life. We 
should be doing him a wrong now to give you 
this information which you might use against 
him. It is our business to protect these men 
and try to help them to lead a better life. We 
can’t let you see the records until we know 
what you are going to do with the informa- 
tion.” “Well,” I said, “this imprisonment 
took place in 1847.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference, you 
might still be able to hurt him.” 

“But,” I said, “he has been dead for more 
than forty years.” 

He replied, “That may be so; but he prob- 
ably has friends and relatives living, perhaps 
some sons or daughters, who would be injured. 
They may know nothing about this imprison- 
ment of their father.” 

“But,” I said, “everybody knows about this 
affair. His biography has been written, which 
tells about it, and he himself wrote an ac- 
count of it which was printed at the time.” 

Humane Feeling of Officer. 

This conversation on the part of the police 
clerk was spoken hurriedly, not to say feeling- 
ly, and was full of humane impulse for the 
unfortunate criminal and a kind of moral irri- 
tation with me because of the cold-blooded 
way I was going at the exposure of this once 
luckless, but now probably reformed, criminal. 

When I managed to get in the statement 
that the scandal was all out on the man, he 
paused and said, “Wait a minute and I will 
introduce you to the superintendent.” He 
went away into an inner office and got this 
officer’s consent to an interview and then asked 
me to go in with him. I was ushered into 
the presence of a tall, strongly-built man 
wearing eye glasses. This man was John Ord, 
superintendent of the Dectective Bureau of 
Glasgow. I told him who I was and what I 
wanted. He asked me on what charge the 
man was arrested in 1847 and I told him, 
“On a Meditatione Fugal Warrant.” 

Then the superintendent settled back 
quietly into his chair, removed his eye-glasses 
and relapsed into what proved to be an inter- 
esting history of this peculiar kind of warrant 
on which Alexander Campbell had been im- 
prisoned. His language was that of a trained 
and superior intelligence. I had expected to 
be put through the sweat-box in that private 





inner office and have some of the secrets I 
have carried all my life squeezed out of me. 
It was a surprise and a relief to be listening 
to a scholar’s treatment of a court process 
which is in many respects peculiar to Scot- 
land, at least in its application to debtor’s 
liabilities. The superintendent told me that 
the kind of use made of the “Fugal Warrant” 
against Alexander Campbell had not oecurred 
in Seotland, to his knowledge, for twenty 
years. Before that, and especially in Camp- 
bell’s time, it was very common to use it against 
men for any kind of debt. If a landlady 
suspected that one of her boarders who owed 
her a month’s board bill was meditating flight, 
she could have him arrested on this warrant; 
and if he were not able to give security he 
would have to go to jail. It is still used oc- 
easionally in some semi-criminal cases, but 
has altogether passed out of use in cases of 
debt. 
Interesting Coincidence. 

In the course of this very interesting 
conversation with Superintendent Ord, I told 
him the story of Alexander Campbell; his 
youth in the University of Glasgow, his 
connection with the Seceder Church; and as 
I had just that day made the discovery of 
the “token” used by him at the communion in 
1808, I also told of my interesting find. He 
asked to see it. The moment he laid eyes on 
it he said, “Why, I am a member of that 
church now and one of the session.” He 
then took a similar token out of his pocket. 

This was a new bond uniting us. I had for- 
gotten all about looking for Campbell’s name 
on the prison records; in fact the conversa- 
tion had grown so warm and interesting about 
related things that I had forgotten to ask to 
see them. Our conversation now turned upon 
church tokens of which he was a zealous 
collector. Until a half century or more ago 
these metal tokens were in universal use 
among Presbyterian churches in Scotland. I 
have been told that there are at least four 
churches in Edinburgh that still use them, St. 
Columbia’s United Freé Church, St. Colum- 
bia’s Free Church, Fountain Bridge Free and 
Buccleuch Gray Friars Church. These are 
all of old original secession ancestry. Church 
tokens have become a curiosity even in Scot- 
land and some of the very old ones of historic 
churches are at a high premium. I have 
seen a very fine collection of Scottish tokens 
in the Edinburgh Municipal Museum; and the 
Presbyterian Historie Society of Belfast is 
making a collection of tokens of the Irish 
Presbyterian Churches. They have not found 
any of the Ahorey Church. 


Counterfeit Church Tokens. 

Superintendent Ord told me that dealers 
had begun to counterfeit church tokens and 
sell them for the genuine and that he had 
stopped several manufacturers from making 
them. And one counterfeiter has served nine 
months in prison for the crime. He has 
himself collected some very old and rare 
ones and to my delight added: four to my 
solitary token of Robert Muter’s church. 
He gave me one of the Abbey Church of 
Paisley, dated 1798. These tokens are all 
about the same size, but different in shape and 
inscriptions. Some are square, some oblong 
and some oval. Some have been moulded, 
others stamped with inscriptions. In the 
museum of the Presbyterian Historical Society 
at Belfast, I saw some of the most curious old 
dies and stamps for making tokens. In one 
was a series of six or twelve moulds, connected 
by a common channel into which hot metal 
was poured. This must have been a more 
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recent inverition. The older method, .as 
evidenced by the imprint on the tokens was 
to cut and stamp them out of sheet metal 
with a single die made for the purpose. 


Discovery of Important Books. 

One would not go into a police station or- 
dinarily to look for books on church history, 
but here in the office of Superintendent Ord I 
found Dr. McKerram’s “History of the Seces- 
sion Church,” which I had been reading the 
day before. He is a member of the very 
exclusive historic and archaeologica] society, 
the “Old Glasgow Club.” At this point the 
superintendent mentioned very modestly the 
fact that he had organized a little museum 
of his own in the police station. He then 
took me into an ordinary room which, under 
his guidance and explanations, would repay 
a half day’s inspection. Here he has gathered 
together and labeled all kinds of old police 
paraphernalia—batons, revolvers, hats, hel- 
mets, pictures of former police officers of 
Glasgow. He showed me a picture of the 
police foree of Glasgow in 1875, in full uni- 
form, wearing silk plug hats. They must 
have been an imposing company marching 
down the street, silk hats on their heads and 
police clubs in their hands; thus the ecclesias- 
tical influence of the Scotish nation was felt 
even in the dress of the police. I should have 
thought the group in the picture a company of 
clergymen, if I had not been told differently. 

Curios of Famdéus Criminals. 

In this museum he showed me all kinds of 
interesting old relics of famous criminals— 
among others a piece of the dried skin of a 
notorious grave-yard “resurrectionist,” a body 
thief who sold his gruesome trophies to the 
medical school. His name was Dr. Buchanan. 
He had all kinds of cunningly devised tools 
used by burglars in prying open windows, 
picking articles from upper story windows 
from the ground and cracking safes. These 
latter were the most ingenious; and as he 
passed from one to another he would remark 
with a merry smile, “Here is another Ameri- 
can invention.” Most of the safe-opening tools 
seemed to come from America. I ventured 
to suggest that we invented other machines, 
for I had seen many a “Yankee Plow” and 
reaper on Scottish farms. 

At last I was obliged, with many regrets, to 
take my leave of the superintendent; but be- 
fore doing so I told him I was not looking 
for such a man or such a reception at the 
police station. “Well,” he said, “I have had 
a hard fight for my position. I came off 
the farm thirty years ago to join the force 
and I had to work up from the bottom. I 
had little schooling to begin with, and that 
made it all the harder for me to win my way 
with such a man as that one whose picture 
you see hanging there on the wall. He is a 
graduate of the University and as fine a fel- 
low as ever joined the force. He is at home 
wherever you put him—in the pulpit preach- 
ing a sermon or on the platform lecturing, 
or ina pawn-shop running down a clue to & 
thief. He was my competitor for this position, 
and is now my best helper. I have done @ 
little lecturing and writing myself.” He 
then put into my hands a pamphlet on, 
“The Waste of Manhood through Crime.” 

At last I returned, after two short hours in 
this good man’s company, to the interest 
that brought me there—the record of Alex- 
ander Campbell’s imprisonment. He said 
that the Fugal Warrant made a civil case of 
it, while his station handled the criminal 
eases. Mr. Campbell would probably be 
imprisoned in the Duke Street Prison. All 
the records in his case would be in the sheriff's 
office and not here. After obtaining the loca- 
tion of the sheriff’s office I went on my way to 
my lodging for the night, determined on my 
search for Alexander Campbell’s prison in the 
morning. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


A Current Controversy From 
An English Viewpoint 


I count it a privilege to speak a word of 
appreciation of the good work done by The 
Christian Century during the past year. I 
have just read the closing number of the old 
year between the hours of 11 p. m. and 1 a, m, 
because of my inability to lay it down having 
once taken it up. Needless to say my wife is 
not at home, or it would never have been re- 
moved from the wrapper at such an hour. 
3ut being alone I read it to a finish, even 
the “English Topics” and the tabulated state- 
ment of the number of converts in the Okla- 
homa meeting per week, day, hour afd min- 
ute. 

Fresh Approach to Unity. 

One thing that has impressed me during the 
year has been the ever recurring freshness 
with which the question of Christian union 
has been approached. True, the events of the 
year have to a degree made this possible, but 
events are often like figures, most uninterest- 
ing and uninforming unless illuminated by 
freshness and vigour of treatment. On more 
than one occasion during the year reference 
has been made to the Anglo-American Confer- 
ence on Christian Union, and some kind things 
have been said in regard to us English Dis- 
In fact we have been credited with 


ciples. 
How- 


doing more than I fear we have done. 
ever, the issue is not yet. 

If the editors of The Christian Century 
were dogmatists I would read the paper with 
hesitation. In fact I am not sure that I would 
be a subscriber and most certainly would not 
be numbered amongst the correspondents, un- 
less in protest. But the editors are not dogma- 
tists and this makes all the difference. They 
are learners together with the rest of us. 
They are searching after truth. Some may 
think this to be an undesirable attitude. 
Their conception is that the world is old 
enough for all truth to have already been dis- 
covered. Have we not been given revelation? 
Are not our intellects capable of grasping 
that revelation? Have not our fathers 
thought everything through to the end? 
Have we not ourselves completed the search? 
When these questions are answered in the 
affirmative the position of the dogmatist is 
the only right *one, but when they are 
answered in the negative the dogmatist has 
no place. 

A Point Not Yet Clear. 

Speaking of the subject of union, there is a 
point that is not yet quite clear to me. It 
seems to me that the position which the 
editors of The Christian Century take cannot 
the ultimate one. Either we must go 
farther, or we must stop at the point of our 
present practice. 

As I understand the position, it is that 
for the sake cf union, those who are already 
as Christians should be received 
into any and every church, quite apart from 
the question as to whether they have been 
immersed or not; while those who come from 
the world are to be baptised, and that too by 
immersion, 

It seems to me that this is a similar at- 
titude to that taken by the Judaizing 
teachers in the early church. Namely, that 
Gentiles must come into the church through 
Judaism or else remain out. 

In the present case _pedo-baptist churches 
take the place of Judaism. The only differ- 
ence in the present suggested plan being that 
an alternative way is offered for entrance 
into the church direct, through the rite of 
immersion. 


be 


recognised 


A Concrete Case. 
Here is a whole family presenting them‘ 





selves for membership in one of the churches. 
The father, mother and the two eldest child- 
ren have been Methodists, but they believe in 
Christian union, and they seek membership 
in one of our churches, and are gladly wel- 
comed by one of these new type of Disciple 
churches. But they come with two younger 
children who desire to confess their faith in 
Christ and be received into the fellowship, 
but they are told that not having been mem- 
bers of the Methodist or any other church, 
they must first be immersed béfore they can 
be received. The parents, however, do not 
believe in immersion for themselves, and no 
more do they believe in it for their children. 
The only thing to do would be for them to 
take the young people across the way and let 
them first become members of the Methodist 
church and then return with their credentials. 

It may be replied that these Methodist 
friends would not have come seeking admis- 
sion unless they had first agreed that it was 
quite right that new converts should be im- 
mersed. It may be said in answer, that if 
they would not, then the advantage of mak- 
ing this offet becomes nil. And it is probable 
that they would not come on that condition 
because those who do not believe in immer- 
sion for themselves, are not likely to believe 
in it for their children or their grand-child- 
ren. It will be a long time before our pedo- 
baptist brethren will be willing to place what 
they now regard as a yoke upon the necks of 
their posterity. 

The English Baptists’ Position. 

The editors of The Christian Century are 
well aware of the practice of many English 
Baptist churches, and many of your read- 
ers are also familiar with it. 

It is made possible by the position which 
the Baptists take in regard to the place of 
baptism. They do not make it a church or- 
dinance, but rather an individual means of 
grace. It is a rite to be administered to the 
Christian, and not a door of entrance to the 
church. This makes their practice of receiv- 
ing into the church without baptism easy. 
It may or it may not be attended to after- 
wards. Many churches, doubtless, treat the 
matter with indifference, but after a pretty 
close enquiry and observation, it is apparent 
that being thus left to themselves, the great 
majority in the membership of the Baptist 
churches in England have been baptized. 

The charge is sometimes made against the 
Baptists, in fact it was made once er twice 
in the columns of The Christian Century 
during the past year, that Baptists make 
baptism a dogma. This is not true of the 
English Baptists at least. 


Disciples’ Position Precludes English Practice. 


The position which has been taken by the 
Disciples in regard to the object of baptism 
precludes logically, this English Baptist 
practice. We have made it a church or- 
dinance, and we have made it, literally speak- 
ing, “unto the remission of sins.” Practically 
the only way of escape for those who have 
been liberal enough to recognise that it is 
possible to be a Christian without having 
been baptized, is to lay proportionately less 
emphasis on the necessity for church member- 
ship. The situation is often a most awkward 
one. There are people in almost every one of 
our congregations who in financial and moral 
and spiritual support are not a whit behind, 
and often go beyond, that of actual members 
of the church. We cannot do otherwise than 
recognise them as Christians in spirit and in 
service, and yet we preclude them from actual 
membership. But what is to be done? Will 
it help the situation to tell them that, seeing 
that they were once members of a church eise- 





where, we will receive them, but should vneir 
children desire to join they must be baptised? 
Not a whit, except in so far as it tempts the 
parents to betray the sacred trust which they 
hold on behalf of their children. By their act 
they consent that their children shall be 
required to do what they themselves are un- 
willing to do. It is not a sufficient answer 
to say that the children will be brought up 
in a different environment and will see bap- 
tism in the true light. We all know people 
who have been brought up in a Disciple at- 
mosphere all their lives, but in spite of this 
and perhaps even because of it, do not see 
their way to be baptised. 
Pedo-baptists in the Same Boat. 

The question is not now so critical between 
baptism and no baptism, but a time is probably 
coming when pedo-baptists will find them- 
selves in a like situation. What better right 
has a church to demand that either une child 
or the adult shall submit to a ceremony before 
their Christianity shall be recognised to the 
extent of receiving them into the church? 
The most rabid immersionists could not be 
more stringent in their demand for immersion 
than almost every church in Christendom 
is in its demand for some form or other of 
the rite called baptism. 

In this country it is not an uncommon 
practice for a clergyman of the church of 
England to refuse to bury a non-baptized 
person in consecrated ground. A case came 
under my own notice a few years ago in 
which a clergyman told a father that he had 
sent his un-baptised baby, which then lay cold 
in death, to hell. The father rightly turned 
the clergyman out of doors, forthwith, and 
never darkened the door of his church again. 

Many schools and orphanages demand both 
birth certificates and baptismal certificates 
before admission is granted. One would 
almost think that baptism was a form of 
vaccination. The prayer book declares that 
an infant is “made a child of God” by his 
baptism. 

Storms Ahead for Forms and Ceremonies. 

The whole question of forms and ceremonies 
will pass through stormy seas before anotner 
generation comes and goes. They doubtless 
have their place in a well-ordered system of 
worship and life, and it may be said “this 
ought ye to have done” but when they stand 
in the way of the doing of other things of in- 
finite importance, it may be helpful to sweep 
them aside if need be. The uplifted serpent 
came to be called “a thing of brass,” and in 
another day of abuse we read, “When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hand, to trample my courts?” 

If the kingdom of God is ever to come, the 
church must become terribly in earnest with 
regard to the great things. 

If what I have said gives uneasiness to 
any, it may help them to remember that Iam 
not a dogmatist; I am a learner—a disciple 
with a little “d.” I am also a Disciple with 
a big “D” and as such have been too well 
schooled in the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment to lightly disregard what I personally 
hold to be a command of our Lord. However, 
I have reached the position that I will not 
quarrel with any who may differ. 

LesLig W. Morgan. 

“Wringcliff,” Hornsey, London, Eng. 


The missionaries are going to observe the 
week before the March Offering largely as a 
week of prayer. They will combine at the 
front in petitions that the offering in the 
homeland wil be a worthy one. A great 
volume of prayer should ascend from those 
in America that our offerings may be worthy 
of the Master whom we serve. 
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Notes of Travel in India 


Divers Experiences and Observations on Missionary Tour 


I reached Columbo, Ceylon, from Australia, 
October 12th, and sailed from Caleutta for 
Hong Kong and Manila, December 6th. 

During the seven weeks in India I trave led 
4.200 miles, visited some twenty-five cities 
and towns, visited all the mission stations 
of the F. C. N. S. and C. W. B. M., except one 
of the latter, saw hundreds of heathen tem- 
ples and thousands in heathen worship. Dur- 
these travels never missed a_ train, 


ing all 
reached each point when 


nor a connection; 
expected, lost nothing and have the umbrella 
with which I left Cincinnati, July 24th, 1910. 
How is that? 

For the number of missionaries employed, 
for the amount of money expended, for the 
time we have been at it, no mission in India 
is doing more for its redemption, under God, 
than is our own 

One morning, driving from Damoh to Hatta, 
a distance of twenty-four miles, in company 
vith Chas. E. Benlehr and Dr. G. W. Brown 
and Mrs. Rains, we saw no less than 200 wild 
deer feeding in the green wheat fields. The 
missionaries shot a deer. The secretary shot, 

It is wrong to take life! 

Peril of Snake-bite. 

It is said that no less than 20,000 persons 
die annually in India from snake-bites. How 
ever, I did not see a live snake in the country 
and only one dead But I did not hunt fot 


but—missed 


any. 

December 5th I visited Serampore, fourteen 
miles from Caleutta, the scene of the labors 
of William Carey Went to the tomb in the 
mission cemetery where he and his three 
wives are buried He was born in England, 
Aug. 17th, 1761; reached India on Nov. 11th, 
1795: died June 9th, 1834. His name is on 
of the greatest connected with the history of 
India He was an English Baptist. 

When in Serampore we visited Serampore 
College, founded by William Carey. It is now 
being repaired at a cost of over $100,000, 
It has been doing service for about one hun 
dred years. Plans are being perfected for a 
new and larger life for this institution. 
We took breakfast in the house in which 


Carey lived from 1823 to 1834. This college 
building is larger than our own Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Kentucky. The great 


splendid stairway was donated by the King of 
Denmark at a cost of $5,000. He also gave a 
large mission bungalow. 


Secretary Finds Joke on Baptists. 

Here is a joke on the Baptists founded on 
actual fact. Some Indian Baptists of the 
American Baptist Mission, living in one 
part of the country, while visiting in another 
locality fell in with some Baptists of the 
English Baptist Society. On Sunday they 
all met at the table of the Lord together. 
This was natural and Christian. When the 
brethren of the American Baptist Board re. 
turned to their home and reported their 
visit and their fellowship with their brethren, 
the church in charge of an American mission- 
ary suspended the brethren from church 
privileges for three months for the grave 
offense of communing with their own brethren 
of the English Baptist Mission! Of course 
this incident does not represent the spirit 
and teaching of the great Baptist communion. 

There are few cities in India. Its stupen- 
dous population consists of farm laborers. 
India is one vast farm—one ‘almost inter- 
minable stretch of fields. It is a beautiful 
eountry—beautiful rivers, beautiful ynoun- 
tains. It is a land of abundant life. The 
jungles are full of animals; air is alive 
with birds and fowls of almost all kinds; the 
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waters are alive with fish. Vegetable life 
is abundant and varied. The Indian loves 
his native land with an intense love. The 
missionary is pleased from the first and when 
he remains long comes to have an absorbing 
interest. 

In our church at Hurda, the following 
tablet occupies a prominent place: “Jn 
Vemory of G. L. Wharton, Pioneer Missionary 
of the Christian Mission and organizer of the 
work in Hurda.” 

Temple Like Campbell’s Study. 

We visited the “Martyn Pagoda” at Seram- 
pore. This was a Hindu temple. For some 
reson they deserted it. It is small and looks 
like Alexander Campbell’s study at Bethany. 
Here Henry Martyn lived for a time, here 
many prayer-meetings were held, here many 
marriages were performed. It became so 
famous that Lord Curzon ordered it restored 
and a tablet put up in the inside. The ground 
and building now belong to the city of Seram- 
pore, but no one molests it. It is a sacred 
spot and so recognized by all. 

Mistakes are sometimes made in the admin- 
istration of missions. This is to be expected 
because men are human. One great mistake 
is to permit a new missionary on the field to 
issume the responsibility of any work for 
the first vear or two. He should give all his 
time to the language. 
mitted to interfere. If he does not get a good 
start on the language the first year or two he 
is likely to blunder in it all his life. One 
of the chief hindrances to the spread of the 
gospel is the language imperfectly spoken. 


First Mission Press. 

The first mission press was started by 
John Lawson, of the English Baptist Mission, 
at Caleutta. That was about one hundred 
vears ago. He died in 1825. John Lawson 
was worthy of a monument and one was 
erected to him and is found in the English 
Baptist Church in Calcutta. The press he 
started continues its mission of usefulness to 
this day. It not only pays all expenses, but 
earns a profit of about $5,000 annually. This 
reminds me that the English Baptists have 
about thirteen missionaries in Caleutta, who 
work at some thirty places in the city, and 
have been at it for a long time and it.takes 
time in India to do things. 

The tiger destroys many people in India. 
Statistics show that it kills about 800 persons 
every year. In the neighborhood of Pendra 
Road, a mission station of the C. W. B. M., 
a “man-eater” killed thirty people within 
thirty days. The government offered a re- 
ward for his head and finally an English 
offiicer succeeded in killing him. The hus- 
band of Mrs. Lohr, our missionary, was 
killed by a tiger some twenty years ago. I 
saw an altar erected to the tiger and an 
offering on it. This is supposed to insure 
safety. It is cheerful to know that, while the 
tiger kills about 800 yearly, that about 1,600 
tigers are killed during the same time. It is 
only a question of time when he will be 
compelled to surrender. 

The Caste Spirit Yielding. 

There are many signs of promise in India. 
The caste spirit is yielding. The high caste 
eat with the low caste or no caste. Widows 
of high caste are now being married. There 
are movements among the Indians to suppress 
child marriage. This is especially true in 
the native state of Baroda. Schools are 
multiplying and the grade is rising. Less 
respect is being paid to the Brahmin. He 
does not receive presents as in the past, nor 
does he receive the “salaams” of the people 


Nothing should be per-' 


as in former times. Old temples are decaying 
and few new ones are being erected, while the 
number of churches and schools is being 
rapidly enlarged, Reform sects are spring- 
ing up in different parts of the country, try- 
ing to adjust the old faiths to the new order. 
There is a rapid increase in the number of 
Christians and all Christian work is being 
enlarged. 

While at Deoghur, I baptized four young 
women upon request of the missionaries. A 
tank was filled with water in the mission 
compound which made a very good baptistry. 
The missionaries here are Miss Gordon, Miss 
Lackey, from Fayetteville, Ark., J. C. Ghorm- 
lev and wife, a son of Brother Ghormley of 
Portland, Ore. A good work is being done 
and the missionaries are well and happy. 

Visit to Heathen Temple. 

While in Caleutta, we were the guests of 
Herbert Anderson, an English Baptist mis- 
sionary for twenty-four years He took us to 
Kalighat, the famous heathen temple. We 
witnessed the sacrifice of two goats. The 
value of the goat is about fifty cents. The 
head of the animal is cut off at one stroke of 
the knife. A number of sacrifices had been 
made in the earlier part of the day. There 
was much blood and filth before the image of 
the cruel goddess Kali, who is always black. 
Near by were many worshiping the sun. 

Wages are not high in India. A _ native 
switchman on a railway and the native ser 
vant in a private family receive seven rupees, 
or about $1.90 per month. The farm hand re- 
ceives much less or about four rupees, or $1.08 
pet month. Of course, wages vary in different 
sections and there is a somewhat upward ten- 
dency in prices now. However, the mission 
aries told me that you paid about as much 
for labor in India as you do in America— 
that one man in America would do as much as 
a whole company in India. 

A Speaking Tour. 

Dr. G. W. Brown, the president of the 
Bible College, was with me all the time I 
was in India and interpreted when I spoke 
which was almost daily and from one to three 
times. We spoke to churches and orphanages 
and colleges, schools and classes, to lawyers, 
Brahmins, large crowds and small companies. 
We spoke in chapels and churches, on lawns, 
at receptions, in parlors, everywhere, any 
time, day and night. It was a stirring 
campaign for India. No one could wish a 
better interpreter than Dr. Brown. He is a 
leading Hindi scholar, a man of broad infor- 
mation, a ready speaker and possesses the 
knack of handling a crowd large or small. 

We took Thanksgiving dinner at Damoh in 
the home of Misses Griffith and Fleming. All 
the missionaries and children present with 
Mr®. Rains and myself, made a company of 
fourteen. We had deer and wild peafowl. 
Dr. Brown killed both the day before. They 
were fine, at least equal to an American 
turkey. The dining room was decorated with 
the stars and stripes and the Union Jack. 
The fellowship was most delightful. The 
hostesses are superb housekeepers as well as 
good missionaries. Miss Olive Griffith went 
out from Nebraska and is supported by the 
First Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, H. H. Har- 
mon, pastor. Miss Jennie V. Fleming went 
out from Columbia, Mo. and is supported by 
that church, M. A. Hart, pastor. She was 
educated at William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri. 


At G. L. Wharton’s Grave. 
While ir Calcutta I visited the grave of G. 
L. Wharton. He was our first missionary to 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. BY off and was fishing from a native boat on the 
“Rod Garrison of the Gray Sox.” sa EAN ; coast of one of the little islands in the mouth 
When Rainier came back to Iliolo from JOHN MARVIN D ; 4 of Iloilo Strait, known as The Seven Sins. As 
Mabalacat, he found himself a AUTHOR OF the boat bobbed cheerfully along with the 


member of that city’s social life. He had 
done a brave deed and had come back with a 
crooked arm and a reputation for fearless- 
ness. General Hughes had him over for a 
luncheon and said nice things to him. Sever- 
al officers of the garrison took the cue and 
called upon him at the canvas headquarters, 
he became suddenly popular with the ran« 
and file of the Sixty-first and the crown of it 
all was a sudden flutter of skirts and the 
earnest face of Miss Carroll, on a visit of 
congratulations. 

“But why on earth did you stay up coun- 
try so long? If you had come down to us at 
the Brigade Hospital we would have fixed 
that arm up right; I hear it didn’t set just 
as it should?” 

“Oh, a little out of alignment,” smiled 
Rainier, waving his injured arm slowly to 
reassure her. “No doctor at Mabalaat. I 
think the steward did pretty well. And that 
prig Lately, developed into a mighty good- 
hearted fellow. I think he’s stopped the 
whiskey and soda habit for’ good. He really 
nursed me, you know.” 

A sudden reflective 
Carroll’s face. 

“I remember so well,” she said, “How 
brutally we all received you into Lloilo. Do 
you yet forgive us that little street episode, 
when they marched you in under guard? | 
often think of it. Some day I want to hear 
your whole story, Mr. Rainier, from your own 
lips. Is it a good deal to ask?” 

Whether it was the real womanly interest 
in Miss Carrolls’ frank upturned face or the 
vision of another to whom his words might 
be repeated, that decided Rainier, it would 
be hard to say. He suddenly escorted Miss 
Carroll to his most private corner of the Lig 
hot tent and seating her ceremoniously op- 
posite him, told her his story from Seattle’s 
docks to Garrison’s shack. He was rewardcd 
with an intense listener. He did not spare 
Sevier in his recital, but with brutal frank- 
ness gave his experience in Nagasaki, bring- 
ing a cloud of troubled thought into Miss 
Carroll’s eyes. 

As he concluded she sat a moment in si- 
lence and then, extending her hand as she 
rose to leave, she said: 

“I believe in you heartily, Mr. Rainier. 
Those of us who know Mr. McBurney have 
all confidence in his friend and successor. 
What you say of Dr. Sevier is most unpleas- 
ant, but I think you are a true man to sp-ak 
so plainly. I have felt for a long time t.at 
he is the kind of man you describe. But 0, 
Mr. Rainier, if you understood a woman’s 
splendid folly, you would realize that I have 
a hard position to fill. To speak to Miss 
Royce as frankly as I have to you concerning 
Dr. Sevier, would drive my aearest friend in- 
to his influence far more completely than she 
is now. We are drifting apart as it is.” 

“Rainier had not mentioned Miss Royce by 
name and felt himself blushing vividly as 
Miss Carroll concluded. He found little to 
say and shortly after she left him with a 
hearty word of good will for his work. 

“I envy you your new work,” she said at 
parting. “This is such a miserable little war, 
is’nt it? The real foe is the malaria, the 
monotony and the awful lonesomeness. To 
eheer up the men, give them services and 
entertainment and help them over their temp- 
tations is so much grander than to lead them 
out to kill Visayans. I envy you your work, 
comrade.” 


look softened Miss 
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After she had left, he returned thought- 
fully to his work. As he had said it was 
beginning to impress him as the biggest task 
of his life. ‘ 

His tent was now thronged with men off 
duty, his influence in gathering the men into 
nightly song services and Impromptu enter- 
tainments, was decreasing tne amount of dis- 
sipation in the garrisons so perceptibly as to 
bring him an official commendation from the 
new Provo-Marshall. He was constantly in 
demand at the hospital to write letters for 
sick and dying soldiers. He read the burial 
service over the dead in the vile little Iloilo 
cemetery. He ran a regular campaign of 
counter attractions on pay days to keep tlie 
men from the claws of the inevitable gam 
blers, who started up their games as soon a3 
the paymaster had come in. He found him- 
self beloved and hated, and by the double 
token knew that he was doing well. Every 
week came a letter from McBurney, full of 
encouragement and breezy news from Manila, 


But all the time in the midst of his suc- 
cesses, he was conscious of a feeling of de- 
pression and defeat. It haunted him home 
to his shack at night. If he journeyed up 
into the interior to cheer some lonely little 
garrison, the gloomy thing went with him to 
bother and discourage his soul. It was not 
the harassing thought of Miss Royce. More 
and more he was grimly convincing himscu 
that he would eventually find his way to her 
side although he could not even see the first 
step clearly. No, it was not the growing 
intimacy of Miss Royce and Sevier, of which 
the whole garrison was loudly talking. It 
was his failure to locate and be of service to 
Rod Garrison. 

Ever since McBurney had delivered hi~ 
from the grip of the Provo Guard, Rainier 
had lost touch with that ragged “bino” 
drinking Samaritan, who had pulled him out 
of the surf months before. 

He found that Garrison had served on the 
stone gang, some four or five weeks and then 
when Lately had been transferred to Mabala- 
cat a clean-up of the list at Fort Iloilo had 
taken place and Garrison had been released 
on his good behavior. But he had promptly 
disappeared. Some of his old associates in 
dissipation had asserted that he had left on a 
cargo boat for Australia, others were just as 
emphatic in their belief that he was living 
with some Visayan tuba gatherers over in 
Guimaras Island. All were agreed that where- 
ever he might be, he was drinking heavily 
and only sober under necessity. McBurney 
had left Garrison in Rainier’s hands, saying 
quietly, “You’re the fellow to get him out of 
the muck, Rainier. He thinks the world of 
you.” 

Rainier realized that here was the the 
inside test of his ability to fill McBurney’s 
place. He who aspires to the work of the 
Christian Commission can be content with 
nothing less than the approbation from above. 

But the time of worry and the feeling of 
defeat came to an end on a certain glad day 
in February and Rainier had at last the evi- 
dence for which his own soul panted—the 
evidence that he was a graduate physician of 
the spiritual school. He was taking a day 





rocky beach, not a hundred feet distant, 

Rainier caught sight of a scarecrow of a hu- 
man being seated dejectedly on a rock near 
the surf. In two minutes the fisherman anu 
the bina fiend were in earnest conversation, 
Rainier pleading with Garrison to return to 
lloilo and share his shack and Garrison sul- 
lenly shaking his head. 

“I got a shack of my own heah, an’ no man 
to botheh me. An’ I got all the grub I need. 
An’ my ole friend bino is handy any day I 
want hit.” 

Rainier tried a dozen arguments and pray- 
ed in his heart that they might grip the self 
suicide and move him to acquiesce. lie 
argued friendship, mother, home, manhood, 
ambition, heaven and God. It was all as re 
sultless as the breath of the wind on the 
rocky side of the Seven Sins. 

“No pardner, I’ve been knocked out of the 
box and chased to the wood an’ I’m not the 
one to serve ’em over the plate again.” 

Garrison spoke with an air of absolute 
finality, his coarse face locked in a stubborn 
grimness, well designed to end the interview. 
With a lazy gesture he pointed to the gable 
of a nipa shack, showing on the cliff and 
with the other hand patted his hip pocket 
with a suggestive touch, 

But Rainier was in an instant radiant with 
a whoop of joy that startled the beach comber 
he took off his hat and waved it to the gulls. 
The Visayan boatman gave a nervous perk of 
apprehension. Coming down from his ex- 
uberance, Rainier went very solemnly up to 
Garrison, laid a heavy hand on his shoulder 
and demanded sternly, “Did I understand you 
to use the phrase ‘knocked out of the box,’ 
and serve ’em over the plate?’ Did I hear you 
aright, or did the winds of this forsaken place 
deceive me?” 

“You shore heard those words, Misteh 
Rainier,” said Garrison in wonder. 

“Thank heaven, I wasn’t deceived,” mur- 
mured Rainier fervently. 

“In other words, Garrison, you are a base- 
ball ‘bug’ or ‘fan’ or perhaps even a player?” 

“T pitched fo’ Galveston in the Southern 
League for three seasons,” said Garrison with 
dignity. 

“What!” demanded Rainier with huge de- 
light. “Pitched for the pennant winners of 
the Southern League, you scoundrel, and 
never told me! Well, say, this settles you, 
Garrison for the next three months. You’ve 
simply got to come back with me to Iloilo. 
When I give you the reasons you'll see it as 
I do. I’ve been crying and praying for a 
baseball pitcher for the last two months. 
Now listen.” And thereupon, Rainier, who 
had suddenly had delight given him from 
heaven, poured out many solemn words into 
the ears of the at last alert Garrison. Here 
are some of the facts that Garrison listened 
to. 

First, Rainier’s ambition for some weeks 
had been to start a baseball league among 
the garrisons of Panay. 

Some of the companies already had teams 
Others were willing to form them. The league 
would do a world of good in drawing away 
the attention of the men from 
gambling and from homesickness, 
of the moment was for a 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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Notes of Travel in India 


Divers Experiences and Observations on Missionary Tour 


I reached Columbo, Ceylon, from Australia, 
October 12th, and sailed from Caleutta for 
Hong Kong and Manila, December 6th. 

During the seven weeks in India I traveled 
4,200 miles, visited some twenty-five cities 
and towns, visited all the mission stations 
of the F. C. N. S. and C. W. B. M., except one 
of the latter, saw hundreds of heathen tem- 
ples and thousands in heathen worship. Dur- 
ing all these travels never missed a train, 
nor a connection; reached each point when 
expected, lost nothing and have the umbrella 
with which IJeft Cincinnati, July 24th, 1910. 
How is that? 

For the number of missionaries employed, 
for the amount of money expended, for the 
time we have been at it, no mission in India 
is doing more for its redemption, under God, 
than is our own. 

One morning, driving from Damoh to Hatta, 
a distance of twenty-four miles, in company 
with Chas. E. Benlehr and Dr. G. W. Brown 
and Mrs. Rains, we saw no less than 200 wild 
deer feeding in the green wheat fields. The 
missionaries shot a deer. The secretary shot, 
but—missed. It is wrong to take life! 

Peril of Snake-bite. 

It is said that no less than 20,000 persons 
die annually in India from snake-bites. How 
ever, I did not see a live snake in the country 
and only one dead. But I did not hunt for 
any. 

December 5th I visited Serampore, fourteen 
miles from Caleutta, the scene of the labors 
of William Carey. Went to the tomb in the 
mission cemetery where he and his three 
wives are buried. He was born in England. 
Aug. 17th, 1761; reached India on Nov. 11th, 
1795: died June 9th, 1834. His name is on 
of the greatest connected with the history of 
India. He was an English Baptist. 

When in Serampore we visited Serampore 
College, founded by William Carey. It is now 
heing repaired at a cost of over $100,000. 
It has been doing service for about one hun 
lred years. Plans are being perfected for a 
new and larger life for this institution. 
We took breakfast in the house in which 
Carey lived from 1823 to 1834. This college 
building is larger than our own Transylvania 
University, Lexington, Kentucky. The great 
splendid stairway was donated by the King of 
Denmark at a cost of $5,000. He also gave a 
large mission bungalow. 


Secretary Finds Joke on Baptists. 

Here is a joke on the Baptists founded on 
actual fact. Some Indian Baptists of the 
American Baptist Mission, living in one 
part of the country, while visiting in another 
locality fell in with some Baptists of the 
English Baptist Society. On Sunday they 
all met at the table of the Lord together. 
This was natural and Christian. When the 
brethren of the American Baptist Board re. 
turned to their home and reported their 
visit and their fellowship with their brethren, 
the church in charge of an American mission- 
ary suspended the brethren from church 
privileges for three months for the grave 
offense of communing with their own brethren 
of the English Baptist Mission! Of course 
this incident does not represent the spirit 
and teaching of the great Baptist communion. 

There are few cities in India. Its stupen- 
dous population consists of farm laborers. 
India is one vast farm—one ‘almost inter- 
minable stretch of fields. It is a beautiful 
ecountry—beautiful rivers, beautiful ynoun- 
tains. It is a land of abundant life. The 
jungles are full of animals; air is alive 


with birds and fowls of almost all kinds: the 


BY SECRETARY F. M. RAINS. 


waters are alive with fish. Vegetable life 
is abundant and varied. The Indian loves 
his native land with an intense love. The 
missionary is pleased from the first anJ when 
he remains long comes to have an absorbing 
interest. 

In our church at Hurda, the following 
tablet occupies a prominent place: “Jn 
Vemory of G. L. Wharton, Pioneer Missionary 
of the Christian Mission and organizer of the 
work in Hurda.” 

Temple Like Campbell’s Study. 

We visited the “Martyn Pagoda” at Seram- 
pore. This was a Hindu temple. 
reson they deserted it. It is small and looks 
like Alexander Campbell’s study at Bethany. 
Here Henry Martyn lived for a time, here 
many prayer-meetings were held, here many 


For some 


marriages were performed. It became so 
famous that Lord Curzon ordered it restored 
and a tablet put up in the inside. The ground 
and building now belong to the city of Seram- 
pore, but no one molests it. It is a sacred 
spot and so recognized by ail. 

Mistakes are sometimes made in the admin- 
istration of missions. This is to be expected 
because men are human. One great mistake 
is to permit a new missionary on the field to 
assume the responsibility of any work for 
the first year or two. He should give all his 
time to the language. 
mitted to interfere. 
start on the language the first year or two he 
is likely to blunder in it all his life. One 
of the chief hindrances to the spread of the 
gospel is the language imperfectly spoken. 


If he does not get a good 


First Mission Press. 

The first mission press was started by 
John Lawson, of the English Baptist Mission, 
at Caleutta. That was about one hundred 
vears ago. He died in 1825. John Lawson 
was worthy of a monument and one was 
erected to him and is found in the English 
Baptist Church in Calcutta. The press he 
started continues its mission of usefulness to 
this day. It not only pays all expenses, but 
earns a profit of about $5,000 annually. This 
reminds me that the English Baptists have 
about thirteen missionaries in Caleutta, who 
work at some thirty places in the city, and 
have been at it for a long time and it.takes 
time in India to do things. 

The tiger destroys many people in India. 
Statistics show that it kills about 800 persons 
every year. In the neighborhood of Pendra 
Road, a mission station of the C. W. B. M., 
a “man-eater” killed thirty people within 
thirty days. The government offered a re- 
ward for his head and finally an English 
offiicer succeeded in killing him. The hus- 
band of Mrs. Lohr, our missionary, was 
killed by a tiger some twenty years ago. I 
saw an altar erected to the tiger and an 
offering on it. This is supposed to insure 
safety. It is cheerful to know that, while the 
tiger kills about 800 yearly, that about 1,600 
tigers are killed during the same time. It is 
only a question of time when he will be 
compelled to surrender. 

The Caste Spirit Yielding. 

There are many signs of promise in India. 
The caste spirit is yielding. The high caste 
eat with the low caste or no caste. Widows 
of high caste are now being married. There 
are movements among the Indians to stippress 
child marriage. This is especially true in 
the native state of Baroda. Schools are 
multiplying and the grade is rising. Less 
respect is being paid to the Brahmin. He 
does not receive presents as in the past, nor 
does he receive the “salaams” of the people 


Nothing should be per-° 


as in former times. Old temples are decaying 
and few new ones are being erected, while the 
number of churches and schools is being 
rapidly enlarged, Reform sects are spring- 
ing up in different parts of the country, try- 
ing to adjust the old faiths to the new order. 
There is a rapid increase in the number of 
Christians and all Christian work is being 
enlarged. 

While at Deoghur, I baptized four young 
women upon request of the missionaries. A 
tank was filled with water in the mission 
compound which made a very good baptistry. 
The missionaries here are Miss Gordon, Miss 
Lackey, from Fayetteville, Ark., J. C. Ghorm- 
ley and wife, a son of Brother Ghormley of 
Portland, Ore. A good work is being done 
and the missionaries are well and happy. 

Visit to Heathen Temple. 

While in Calcutta, we were the guests of 
Herbert Anderson, an English Baptist mis- 
sionary for twenty-four vears He took us to 
Kalighat, the famous heathen temple. We 
witnessed the sacrifice of two goats. The 
value of the goat is about fifty cents. The 
head of the animal is cut off at one stroke of 
the knife. A number of sacrifices had been 
made in the earlier part of the day. There 
was much blood and filth before the image of 
the cruel goddess Kali, who is always black. 
Near by were many worshiping the sun. 

Wages are not high in India. A native 
switchman on a railway and the native ser- 
vant in a private family receive seven rupees, 
or about $1.90 per month. The farm hand re- 
ceives much less or about four rupees, or $1.08 
pet month. Of course, wages vary in different 
sections and there is a somewhat upward ten- 
dency in prices now. However, the mission. 
aries told me that you paid about as much 
for labor in India as you do in America— 
that one man in America would do as much as 
a whole company in India. 

A Speaking Tour. 

Dr. G. W. Brown, the president of the 
Bible College, was with me all the time I 
was in India and interpreted when I spoke 
which was almost daily and from one to three 
times. We spoke to churches and orphanages 
and colleges, schools and classes, to lawyers, 
Brahmins, large crowds and. small companies. 
We spoke in chapels and churches, on lawns, 
at receptions, in parlors, everywhere, any 
time, day and night. It was a stirring 
campaign for India. No one could wish a 
better interpreter than Dr. Brown. He is a 
leading Hindi scholar, a man of broad infor- 
mation, a ready speaker and possesses the 
knack of handling a crowd large or small. 

We took Thanksgiving dinner at Damoh in 
the home of Misses Griffith and Fleming. All 
the missionaries and children present with 
Mrs. Rains and myself, made a company of 
fourteen. We had deer and wild peafowl. 
Dr. Brown killed both the day before. They 
were fine, at least equal to an American 
turkey. The dining room was decorated with 
the stars and stripes and the Union Jack. 
The fellowship was most delightful. The 
hostesses are superb housekeepers as well as 
good missionaries. Miss Olive Griffith went 
out from Nebraska and is supported by the 
First Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, H. H. Har- 
mon, pastor. Miss Jennie V. Fleming went 
out from Columbia, Mo. and is supported by 
that church, M. A. Hart, pastor. She was 
educated at William Woods College, Fulton, 
Missouri. 


At G. L. Wharton’s Grave. 
While in Caleutta I visited the grave of G. 
L. Wharton. He was our first missionary to 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
“Rod Garrison of the Gray Sox.” 

When Rainier came back to Iliolo from 
Mabalacat, he found himself a ized 
member of that city’s social life. He had 
done a brave deed and had come back with a 
ercoked arm and a reputation for fearless- 
ness. General Hughes had him over for a 
luncheon and said nice things to him. Sever- 
al officers of the garrison took the cue and 
called upon him at the canvas headquarters, 
he became suddenly popular with the ranx 
and file of the Sixty-first and the crown of it 
all was a sudden flutter of skirts and the 
earnest face of Miss Carroll, on a visit of 
congratulations. 

“But why on earth did you stay up coun- 
try so long? If you had come down to us at 
the Brigade Hospital we would have fixed 
that arm up right; I hear it didn’t set just 
as it should?” 

“Oh, a little out of alignment,” smiled 
Rainier, waving his injured arm slowly to 
reassure her. “No doctor at Mabalaat. I 
think the steward did pretty well. And that 
prig Lately, developed into a mighty good- 
hearted fellow. I think he’s stopped the 
whiskey and soda habit for’ food. He really 
nursed me, you know.” 

A sudden reflective 
Carroll’s face. 

“I remember so well,” she said, “How 
brutally we all received you into Lloilo. Do 
you yet forgive us that little street episode, 
when they marched you in under guard? I 
often think of it. Some day I want to hear 
your whole story, Mr. Rainier, from your own 
lips. Is it a good deal to ask?” 

Whether it was the real womaniy interest 
in Miss Carrolls’ frank upturned face or the 
vision of another to whom his words might 
be repeated, that decided Rainier, it would 
be hard to say. He suddenly escorted Miss 
Carroll to his most private corner of the Lig 
hot tent and seating her ceremoniously op- 
posite him, told her his story from Seattle’s 
docks to Garrison’s shack. He was rewardcd 
with an intense listener. He did not spare 
Sevier in his recital, but with brutal frank- 
ness gave his experience in Nagasaki, bring- 
ing a cloud of troubled thought into Miss 
Carroll’s eyes. 

As he concluded she sat a moment in si- 
lence and then, extending her hand as she 
rose to leave, she said: 

“I believe in you heartily, Mr. Rainier. 
Those of us who know Mr. McBurney have 
all confidence in his friend and successor. 
What you say of Dr. Sevier is most unpleas- 
ant, but I think you are a true man to sp-ak 
so plainly. I have felt for a long time t.at 
he is the kind of man you describe. But 0, 
Mr. Rainier, if you understood a woman’s 
splendid folly, you would realize that I have 
® hard position to fill. To speak to Miss 
Royce as frankly as I have to you concerning 
Dr. Sevier, would drive my aearest friend in- 
to his influence far more completely than she 
is now. We are drifting apart as it is.” 

“Rainier had not mentioned Miss Royce by 
name and felt himself blushing vividly as 
Miss Carroll concluded. He found little to 
say and shortly after she left him with a 
hearty word of good will for his work. 

“I envy you your new work,” she said at 
parting. “This is such a miserable little war, 
is’nt it? The real foe is the malaria, the 
monotony and the awful lonesomeness. To 
eheer up the men, give them services and 
entertainment and help them over their temp- 
ae he so much grander than to lead them 
out to kill Visayans. I work, 
prion y envy you your 


look softened Miss 
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After she had left, he returned thought- 
fully to his work. As he had said it was 
beginning to impress him as the biggest task 
of his life. ‘ 

His tent was now thronged with men off 
duty, his influence in gathering the men into 
nightly song services and Impromptu enter- 
tainments, was decreasing tne amount of dis- 
sipation in the garrisons so perceptibly as to 
bring him an official commendation from the 
new Provo-Marshall. He was constantly in 
demand at the hospital to write letters for 
sick and dying soldiers. He read the burial 
service over the dead in the vile little Iloilo 
cemetery. He ran a regular campaign of 
counter attractions on pay days to keep the 
men from the claws of the inevitable gam 
blers, who started up their games as soon as 
the paymaster had come in. He found him- 
self beloved and hated, and by the double 
token knew that he was doing well. Every 
week came a letter from McBurney, full of 
encouragement and breezy news from Manila, 

But all the time in the midst of lis suc- 
cesses, he was conscious of a feeling of de- 
pression and defeat. It haunted him home 
to his shack at night. If he journeyed up 
into the interior to cheer some lonely little 
garrison, the gloomy thing went with him to 
bother and discourage his soul. It was not 
the harassing thought of Miss Royce. More 
and more he was grimly convincing himsciu 
that he would eventually find his way to her 
side although he could not even see the first 
step clearly. No, it was not the growing 
intimacy of Miss Royce and Sevier, of which 
the whole garrison was loudly talking. It 
was his failure to locate and be of service to 
Rod Garrison. 

Ever since McBurney had delivered hi~ 
from the grip of the Provo Guard, Rainier 
had lost touch with that ragged “bino” 
drinking Samaritan, who had pulled him out 
of the surf months before. 

He found that Garrison had served on the 
stone gang, some four or five weeks and then 
when Lately had been transferred to Mabala- 
cat a clean-up of the list at Fort Iloilo had 
taken place and Garrison had been released 
on his good behavior. But he had promptly 
disappeared. Some of his old associates in 
dissipation had asserted that he had left on a 
cargo boat for Australia, others were just as 
emphatic in their belief that he was living 
with some Visayan tuba gatherers over in 
Guimaras Island. All were agreed that where- 
ever he might be, he was drinking heavily 
and only sober under necessity. McBurney 
had left Garrison in Rainier’s hands, saying 
quietly, “You’re the fellow to get him out of 
the muck, Rainier. He thinks the world of 
you.” 

Rainier realized that here was the the 
inside test of his ability to fill McBurney’s 
place. He who aspires to the work of the 
Christian Commission can be content with 
nothing less than the approbation from above. 

But the time of worry and the feeling of 
defeat came to an end on a certain glad day 
in February and Rainier had at last the evi- 
dence for which his own soul panted—the 
evidence that he was a graduate physician of 
the spiritual school. He was taking a day 





off and was fishing from a native boat on the 
coast of one of the little islands in the mouth 
of Iloilo Strait, known as The Seven Sins. As 
the boat bobbed cheerfully along with the 
rocky beach, not a hundred feet distant, 
Rainier caught sight of a scarecrow of a hu- 
man being seated dejectedly on a rock near 
the surf. In two minutes the fisherman and 
the bina fiend were in earnest conversation, 
Rainier pleading with Garrison to return to 
lloilo and share his shack and Garrison sul- 
lenly shaking his head. 

“I got a shack of my own heah, an’ no man 
to botheh me. An’ I got all the grub I need. 
An’ my ole friend bino is handy any day I 
want hit.” 

Rainier tried a dozen arguments and pray- 
ed in his heart that they might grip the self 
suicide and move him to acquiesce. Hie 
argued friendship, mother, home, manhood, 
ambition, heaven and God. It was all as re 
sultless as the breath of the wind on the 
rocky side of the Seven Sins. 

“No pardner, I’ve been knocked out of the 
box and chased to the wood an’ I’m not the 
one to serve ’em over the plate again.” 

Garrison spoke with an air of absolute 
finality, his coarse face locked in a stubborn 
grimness, well designed to end the interview. 
With a lazy gesture he pointed to the gable 
of a nipa shack, showing on the cliff and 
with the other hand patted his hip pocket 
with a suggestive touch, 

But Rainier was in an instant radiant with 
a whoop of joy that startled the beach comber 
he took off his hat and waved it to the gulls. 
The Visayan boatman gave a nervous perk of 
apprehension. Coming down from his ex- 
uberance, Rainier went very solemnly up to 
Garrison, laid a heavy hand on his shoulder 
and demanded sternly, “Did I understand you 
to use the phrase ‘knocked out of the box,’ 
and serve ’em over the plate?’ Did I hear you 
aright, or did the winds of this forsaken place 
deceive me?” 

“You shore heard those words, Misteh 
Rainier,” said Garrison in wonder. 

“Thank heaven, I wasn’t deceived,” mur- 
mured Rainier fervently. 

“In other words, Garrison, you are a base- 
ball ‘bug’ or ‘fan’ or perhaps even a player?” 

“I pitched fo’ Galveston in the Southern 
League for three seasons,” said Garrison with 
dignity. 

“What!” demanded Rainier with huge de- 
light. “Pitched for the pennant winners of 
the Southern League, you scoundrel, and 
never told me! Well, say, this settles you, 
Garrison for the next three months. You’ve 
simply got to come back with me to Iloilo, 
When I give you the reasons you’ll see it as 
I do. I’ve been crying and praying for a 
baseball pitcher for the last two months. 
Now listen.” And thereupon, Rainier, who 
had suddenly had delight given him from 
heaven, poured out many solemn words into 
the ears of the at last alert Garrison. Here 
are some of the facts that Garrison listened 


had been to start a baseball league among 
the garrisons of Panay. 

Some of the companies already had teams 
Others were willing to form them. The 
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Runaway Flo 
BY H, 0. SPELMAN. 
Little six year old Flo 
A fishing would go 
In spite of her mother’s warning; 
She took papa’s hook 
And ran off to the brook 
At five o’clock in the morning. 


She put on a worm, 

Watched it wriggle and squirm, 
And spat on the bait, like her brother; 

She flung in the hook 

From a nice quiet nook 


And laughed as she thought of her mother. 


She felt a big bite, 
And the line it grew tight, 
‘Till it set both her little arms aching; 
She pulled with her might, 
Half dying with fright, 
She was sure the old line it was breaking. 


There came a great smash, 
And the water went splash, 

To the woe of this runaway daughter; 
For her mother’s swift spank 
Raised her clean off the bank 

And landed. her out in the water. 


Atlantic, Iowa. 


Willie’s Visit to Loiterland. 


BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 

“Now Willie,” said mamma, “I am going 
to try you just one more day—after that 
you may take your choice of two punish- 
ments. Listen—the very next time you loi- 
ter on the way to school’ and are late, you 
will have to go to bed as soon as you get 
home, or else I shall take you by the hand 
every morning and every afternoon and go 
with you to the door, as I did when you 
attended kindergarten.” 

“But I am not a baby now,” exclaimed 
Willie, indignantly. “I am a great big 
boy.” 

“You may choose your punishment,” said 
his mother quietly. 

“Then I'll go to bed,” said Willie decidedly. 

“Very well,” his mother returned, “but 
Willie, I want you to promise me before you 
start that you will go straight to school 
like a good boy.” 

“I promise,” said Willie, as he ran down 
the steps. 

Willie was eight years old, and the bad 
habit of loitering over whatever he was told 
to do or wherever he was sent had so 
grieved his mother that she felt she must 
try to cure her little son. 

Now as Willie turned the corner on the 
run, he ran bump into a hand-organ man, 
and the hand-organ man was accompanied 
by a little brown monkey, dressed in a scar- 
let coat and cap. Willie forgot his promise 
to mamma, forgot everything but the hand- 
organ man and the monkey, Consequently 
he was ten minutes late to school. 

At noon it was no better. Being sent on 
an errand and having done the errand, he 
hung over. the showcase, which was _ filled 
with fascinating tin soldiers, until the clerk 
told him that if he was going to school at 
all that afternoon, he had better be start- 
ing. 

Willie started—but a tardy mark went 
down against his name for the second time 
that day. 


It is pretty hard to have to go bed when 
the sun is shining and all your little friends 
are playing on the street. Willie hoped his 
mamma would forget what she had said 
that morning, but mothers seldom do for- 
get. Anyway, Willie’s mamma was not the 
forgetful kind, so to bed Willie was sent. 

It might have been an hour afterward 
that Willie heard the sweetest singing—he 
listened—nearer and nearer it came, now it 
was outside the window, now it was in the 
room—he could hear the words: 


“O, come away to Loiterland, 
To Loiterland, to Loiterland, 
O, come away to Loiterland, 
And join our happy band.” 


Then up on the bed sprang a dozen or 
more tiny elves, dressed in the palest of 
green—and they all began to talk at once 
and tell Willie about Loiterland. 

Of course Willie wanted to go—it sounded 
so delightful, the things they told. “How 
do you go?” he asked. Then all the tiny 
elves took hold of him and sang: 


“This is the way to Loiterland, 
To Loiterland, to Loiterland, 
This is the way to Loiterland, 
Where live our happy band,” 


and away through the window sailed Willie 
and the elves. 

There were a great many boys and girls 
in Loiterland, and they were all eager to 


Linger ave- 
nue led straight to Dilatory Castle— 
Saunter Lane to Idle Park—Lagging Path 
to Tarry Inn, and it was Tarry Inn that 
made Willie think of supper. How hungry 
he was—he had never been so hungry in his 
life. “When is supper time?” he asked. “O, 
any time,” answered one of the boys—‘“we 
had yesterday’s supper today—p’r’aps we 
‘won’t have today’s supper ’til next week.” 

“Is it always like that?” asked Willie. 
Loiterland wasn’t so very nice after all, he 
thought to himself. “Course,” answered 
the boy, “nobody hurries here; haven’t you 
found that out yet?” 

“When do you do your lessons?” asked 
Willie—for he was very fond of his books. 
“Don’t have any lessons,” said the boy. 
“But,” stammered Willie, “how are you 
going to learn things, so yau can be presi- 

dent. That’s what I going to—~” 

“Huh,” interrupted the boy, “the presi- 
dent, he’s a hustler. I guess if you mean 
to be him, you’ve got into the wrong 
place—whatcher come for, anyway?” 

But Willie had thought of something 
else. “How often do you go home?” he 
asked, suddenly. 

“Never,” answered the boy, emphatically. 
And then what do you suppose Willie did? 
He turned and ran just as fast as he could 
go out of that hateful Loiterland, and al) 
the little elves pursued him, crying: 


show the new-comer around. 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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A LUMP OF COAL. 

This ugly black lump you see is sec- 
ond cousin to a diamond. His haughty 
kinsman lives in the best drawing 
room, he is forced to live in the coal cel- 
lar. Diamonds sell at so much a carat, 
coal at so little a ton, Lut they are car- 
bon cousins just the same. And if I 
mistake not this rough sooty fellow is 
more useful to the world than the bril- 
liant cold-hearted jewel. From _ this 
motionless clod comes the power that 
runs trains, smelts iron, manufacturers 
a thousand articles of daily use. From 
this darkness blooms the brightest kind 
of light for palace and hovel. From this 
no-color leap the loveliest hues to beau- 
tify the daintiest fabrics. From this 
soot are wafted perfumes like the souls 
of flowers and medicines for men’s 
racked lungs. From this cold stone 
flames the warmth that defies the 
might of winter. 

How is it that so unpromising an ob- 
ject can do so wonderful exploits? 
Where did the coal get these qualities? 
Ages and ages ago God put into coal 
all the possibilities that today it ful- 
fills, for all coal you remember, is made 
of ancient forests submerged for cen- 
turies under the rocks of the earth. 
Into these forests went the strenegth of 
the winds, the fragrance of flowers, the 
glory of the sunshine, the balm of me- 
dicinal herbs and fruits, the beauty of 
dawn and-sunset. In these records are 
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preserved the joy of springtime, the 
pleasant heat of summer, the babble of 
brooks, the trill of songbirds, the grace 
and gladness of centuries forgotten, 
waiting the call of the world’s need. 

But who will unlock this treasure 
house? What magician shall unweave 
the spell that has imprisoned through 
all these years in this dark dungeon 
these fairies of light and color, of fra- 
grante and healing and power? Into the 
dayless mines, lighted by a faint head 
lamp, through narrow ways and among 
dangers more real and terrible than 
those of battle, men and boys are wear- 
ing out their lives to bring to the sur- 
facewthese stores of blessing. Yet is 
their labor vain, discovered coal has no 
value beyond that still hidden under- 
ground, except in some way the coal 
be set on fire and consumed. Then only 
from its heart may come galaxies of 
grace. 

Boys and girls, such are we by nature. 
dark, earthly and worthless. Yet God 
made us in His image, and put in us the 
possibilities of infinite bliss. We are re- 
deemed by the sacrificial labors of the 
miners, who spend their strength to 
bring to the surface the inborn powers 
of the human race. But more than that; 
we need the fire of God’s holy Spirit 
from above so that we, like coal, may 
become for the world beauty and fra- 
grance, light and healing and warmth 
and power. 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 


Theme for the Day—Imprisonment and De- 
liverance. 


Scripture—And behold, an angel of the 
Lord stood by him, and a light shined in the 
cell: and he smote Peter on the side, and 
awoke him, saying, Rise up quickly. And his 
chains fell off from his hands. And when 
they were past the first and the second 
guard, they came unto the iron gate that 
leadeth into the city; which opened to them 
of its own accord. Acts 12:7, 10. 





Self is the only prison that can ever bind the 
soul; 

Love is the only angel who can bid the gates 
unroll; 

And when he comes to call thee, arise and 
follow fast; 

His way may lead through darkness, but it 
leads to light at last. 
—Henry van Dyke (“The Prison 

Angel”). 


and the 





Prayer—God of all comfort and love, we 
acknowledge the greatness of Thy mercy in 
opening for us the gate of freedom. When 
we were held fast in chains of selfishness and 
sin, Thou didst send One to be our Deliverer. 
He has brought us out into a large place, and 
has set our feet upon a rock. With gratitude 
we think of the gracious work of the Gospel 
in our behalf. In the holy place of worship 
we would pour out our hearts to Thee in 
praise. Give us a word to speak for Thee, 
and fill us with the joy of the freedom which 
is the blessing of the sons of God. Amen. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
Theme for the Day—Snow and Frost.’ 
Scripture—By the breath of God ice is 
given; and the breadth of the waters is con- 
gealed. Job. 37:10. 
He giveth snow like wool; he scattereth 
the hoar-frost like ashes. Psalm 147:16. 





These winter nights, against my window 
pane, 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns, and blossoms, and fine sprays of 
vines, 
Oak leaf and acorn, and fantastic vines, 
Which she will make when summer comes 
again. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich (“Frost”). 





Prayer—How wonderful are Thy ways, O 
God. All nature is full of the artist work of 
Thy hand. Thou bringest the snow and 
frost upon the earth, and Thine are the gifts 
of rain and sunshine. In all lands Thou 
scatterest Thy blessings, and the seasons are 
= made complete in the abundance of Thy 

mercies. We would have eyes that are open 
* to see the beauty with which Thou hast 
‘clothed the world, and thus we would keep 

ever a heart of thanks for Thy goodness. 

Amen. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
Theme for the Day—The True Possession. 
Scripture—I will dwell in they tabernacle 
for ever; I will take refuge in the covert of 
thy wings. For thou, O God, hast heard my 
vows; Thou hast given me the heritage of 
those that fear thy name. Psalm 61:4, 5. 





O Thou, in that mysterious shrine, 
Enthroned, unknown because divine! 
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I may not frame one thought of what 

Thou mayest either be or not. 

I will not prate of “thus” and “so” 

And be profane with “yes” and “no,” 

Enough that in my soul and heart 

Thou, whatso’er Thou may’st be, art. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 





Prayer—In Thee, O Lord, do we put our 
trust. We have many questions that we 
would ask.of Thee. But though we have 
never had speech with Thee in the faulty 
words of human language, we have known 
Thee in the secret place, and have found the 
peace which that companionship alone can 
bring. Thus may we dwell in Thy taber- 
nacles, and take refuge under the shadow of 
Thy wings. For we ask as the friends of 
Jesus. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
(Washington’s Birthday.) 

Theme for the Day—The Nation’s First 

Leader. 

Scripture—Behold, I have given him for a 
witness to the people, a leader and com- 
mander to the people. Isa. 55:4. 

But he led forth his own people like sheep, 
and guided them in the wilderness like a 
flock. And he led them safely, so that they 
feared not. Psalm 78:52, 53. 





Of all dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism, 
who should labor to subvert these great pil- 
lars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. All men 
alike should respect and cherish them. 

—George Washington (“Miscellanea”). 





Prayer—Our Father in heaven, we have 
great reason to recall Thy mercies to us this 
day. It brings to our minds the story of one 
whom Thou didst raise up to be a father and 
deliverer to his people. We hold his name in 
reverence, and we recount his devotion in 
times of peril and darkness. May the virtues 
of patriotism and courage which he exhibted 
be found in us who honor his name. And 
most of all, may we adore the God to whom 
he bowed in gratitude and faith. Amen. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 

Theme for the Day—Growth toward Per. 
fection. 

Scripture—For now we see in a mirror 
dimly; but then, face to face, now I know 
in part; then shall I know even as I have 
been known. 1 Cor. 13:12, 13. 

This we also pray for, even your perfect- 
ing. 2 Cor. 13:9. 

The race of Man 
That receives life in parts to live in a whole 
And grow here according to God’s clear plan. 
—Robert Browning (“Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence. 





Prayer—We bring to Thee our lives, dear 
Father, that Thou mayest take them and 
bring them on toward completion. We have 
only begun to live the real life of holiness 
and power. After all the years, untold in 
number, through which humanity has been 
slowly ascending the path of growth, we 
seem to have come but a little way. But 
Thou canst assure us of the outcome, and 
we are happy to-walk with Thee. Amen. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 

Theme for the Day—The Vanishing of 
Death. 

Scripture—Death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. 1 Cor. 15:54. 

We were like unto them that dream. Psalm 
126:1. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ who died for us, 
that, whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with him. 1 Thess. 5:9. 





Sweet souls around us! watch us still 
Préss nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death between us be as nought, 
A dried and vanished stream; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe (“The Other 
World”). 





Prayer—O Lord, take away from us the 
fear of death. We are yet so much a part 
of the present life that we cannot think of 
the end without some misgivings. Free our 
souls from all such fears. May we count our 
departure but the opening of a door into 
another room in the Father’s house. And 
may the assurance that those we have loved 
and lost awhile are with us in the tender 
ministries of love. Make us calm and confi- 
dent, until we wake to the life that is Life 
indeed. Amen. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY a5. 

Theme for the Day—The Fragrance of 
Prayer. 

Scripture—And another angel came and 
stood over the altar, having a golden censer; 
and there was given unto him much incense, 
that he should add it unto the prayers of all 
the saints upon the golden altar which was 
before the throne. And the smoke of the 
incense, with the prayers of the saints, went 
up before God out of the angel’s hand. Rev. 
8:8, 4. 





And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 

Through the streets of the city Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 
—Henry W. Longfellow (“Sandalphon”). 





Prayer—We bless Thee, O Father in heaven, 
for the gift of prayer. It is not that we 
crave the mere privilege of petition. Much 
deeper is our need. We would hold Thy 
hand, and pour out our souls to Thee as to a 
Father who hears and understands. Beyond 
all the gifts Thou canst bestow upon us is 
the gracious bestowal of Thyself in sym- 
pathy and love. We take comfort in Thy 
Presence, and we would ever abide with Thee. 
We pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 








Willie’s Visit to Loiterland 
(Continued from page 14.) 


“They who come to Loiterland, 
To Loiterland, to Loiterland, 
They who come to Loiterland, 
Ne’er leave our happy band.” 


Faster, faster ran Willie. Only one 
more fence and he would be free, free, free. 
Over he went and landed on his stomach— 
on the floor of his own bedroom—for you 
see Willie had not been out of his little 
white bed at all. 

Nevertheless, Willie, who is a sensible lit- 
tle boy, has talked the dream over with his 
mamma, and decided that it is a great deal 
better to be active, instead of dilatory, and 
that the presideney is worth- striving for. - 
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Section IX. Elijah and the 


Prophets of Baal (I Kings 18) 


Topic for February 26. 


QUESTIONS. 

Be sure to read the Biblical material, and 
consult an Old Testament map of Palestine 
before attempting to answer the questions. 
Then read the comments, and such helps as 
you have, in further explanation of them. 
"1, In what regard were the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah in striking contrast? 

2. What method is followed in determin- 
ing the dates of Old Testament events? 

3. What were the chief events of Jero- 
boam’s reign? 

4. How did Baasha obtain the kingship? 

5. Which is the shortest reign in the 
Biblical records? 

6. What events led to Omri’s rule? What 
facts can you recall concerning him? 

7. What were the chief differences be- 
tween the worship of Jehovah and that of 
the baals? 

8. What was the relation of Jezebel to 
the religion of the baals? 

9. What were the two policies of govern- 
ment represented respectively by Elijah and 
Ahab? 

10. What are our sources of knowledge 
regarding Elijah? 

11. How do the miracle stories in the life 
of Elijah compare with the events related 
of other prophets? 

12. Is the value of the record of Elijah’s 
life dependent on the miracles related of 
him? 

13. In what regard was Elijah mistaken? 

14. Describe the meeting of Elijah and 
Ahab. 

15. What was Ahab’s attitude toward the 
worship of Jehovah? 

16. Would you regard the narrative of 
the scene at Carmel as descriptive of a single 
event, or of the entire series of efforts in 
behalf of the national faith? 

17. What was Elijah’s question to the 
people ? 

18. How did he treat the priests of the 
false worship during the contest? 

19. What was the result? 

20. What did Elijah do with the prophets 
of the baals? Why? 

21. What were the relations of Elijah 
and Ahab after the test at Carmel? 

22. What effect did the message of Jez- 
ebel have on Elijah? 

23. Do you think the killing of the proph- 
ets was right or wrong? Was it wise or not? 

24. What did Elijah learn at Mount 
Horeb? 


1. THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 
(1 Kings 15:25-16:34.) 

During the sixty-two years from the 
death of Solomon, (937 B. C.) to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ahab (875 B. C.) six 
kings followed each other upon the throne 
of the Northern Kingdom. In fact, the en- 
tire period of two hundred and fifteen years 
during which the Kingdom of Israel lasted 
(937-721 B. C.) was marked by a_ rapid 
change of rulers and even of dynasties. 
While the family of David held the power 
in Jerusalem, the capital of the Southern 
Kingdom, almost without interruption, no 
less than five different families had repre- 
sentatives among the rulers of the north. 

The chronology of these reigns is not cap- 
able of precise statement. The Biblical writ- 
ers gave but little attention to matters of 
time, The years of a king in one of the two 
Hebrew states are usually recorded in 
terms of the reign of his contemporaries 
across the border. By comparison of events 
in Palestine with those of the great empires 
of Assyria and Babylonia, where the work 
of the historian was a matter of greater mo- 
ment, it is possible to reach a_ tentative 
chronology of Israelitish affairs. But stu- 
dents should not be perplexed if they dis- 
cover some disagreements among authorities 
on this point. Any recent computation of 
dates based on the great chronological sys- 
tems of the older Semitic nations is suffi 
ciently trustworthy for practical purposes, 

Jeroboam, whom the prophets aided to 
seize the leadership of the northern tribes, 
ruled successfully for more than twenty 
years. He fortified the old town of She- 
chem as his capital and built Penuel, east 
of the Jordan. During most of his reign 
he was at war with Rehoboam, his Judean 
neighbor, and he suffered the loss of some 
of his towns, when Shishak (or Sheshouk) 
of Egypt invaded Palestine and sacked Jeru- 
salem in 932 B. C. The prophets never for- 
gave him for the unfriendliness which he 
displayed toward them and their policy af- 
ter once he obtained power. The worst re- 
proach they could cast upon Nadab his son 
who followed him with a weak reign of two 
years, was that he walked in the way of his 
father, “and in his sin wherewith he caused 
Israel to sin.” (1 Kings 15:25, 26.) 

Relations with the Philistines had never 
been friendly, and it was at the seige of Gib- 
bethan, a Philistine city, that Baasha of 
Issachar murdered his master Nadab, and 
placed himself upon the throne. He exter- 


minated all the family of Jeroboam, accord- 
ing to the savage custom of the time, and 
for nearly a quarter of a century ruled in 
his city, Tirzah, whither the government was 
removed from Shechem. Color is lent to the 
supposition that the prophets favored the 
course of Baasha against the rule of the 
house of Jeroboam, by the fact that one of 
their number, Jehu, the son of Hanani, de- 
nounced him in language which implies sim- 
ilar disappointment at the curve his career 
had taken to that voiced by Ahijah at the 
conduct of Jeroboam (1 Kings 15:33-16:7). 
Baasha’s reign saw the continuance of tle 
war with Judah, over which Asa was now 
ruling. 

Elah, son of Baasha, after a brief reign of 
two years, was assassinated during a drunk- 
en orgy in the house of one of his of- 
ficers, by Zimri, one of his captains. But 
the assassin only gained a week of rule, and 
was in turn overthrown by Omri, whom the 
army elevated to kingship. A brief civil war 
ensued between Omri and another command- 
er, Tibni. But the narrative proceeds with 
naive simplicity, “But the people who were 
with Omri were more numerous than those 
that followed Tibni, So Tibni died and Omri 
reigned” (1 Kings 16:22.) , 

With Omri, Israel began to attain impor- 
tance. He purchased the splendid site of 
Samaria and removed thither this capital 
from the indefensible Shechem. Me made al- 
liance with Ethbaal of Sidon, cementing the 
compact by the marriage of his son Ahab 
to Jezebel, the daughter of his new ally. 
His name was known by the Assyrians, who 
for a generation after his death knew Pal- 
estine as “the land of Omri.” After a reign 
of twelve years he left to his son a worthy 
inheritance. But his policy of friendliness 
with foreigners aroused against him the re- 
sentment of the prophets, who saw in him the 
embodiment of “the sins of Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat who caused Israel to sin.” (1 
Kings 16:23-28). 


2. JEHOVAH AND THE BAALS. 
(1 Kings 16:29-33.) 

The great issue which was destined soon 
to arise in Israel was brought to a crisis 
in the reign of Ahab. The tendency among 
all the Semitic peoples, as indeed among 
most primitive nations, was to regard deity 
as resident in various sacred _ localities, 
stones, fountains, trees and the like. The 
local deity of any place was its “baal” or 
“lofd.” The worship of these provincial dei- 
ties was attended with rites, degrading to 
the moral nature, yet deeply seductive to a 
passionate and impulsive people like the He- 
brews. 

In Phoenicia this worship received state 
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sanction, and Jezebel, the Sidonian princess, 
eame to Samaria with all the zeal of a mis- 
sionary, determined to make her religion the 
eultus of her new home. It was not so much 
the worship of a god Baal, as has often been 
supposed. Tt is a question whether there 
ever was such a god, save as the deities of 
the different sections of the country were 
the “baals” (baalim) or “lords” of their 
respective domains. But in Israel it was the 
struggle between worship of Jehovah, the 
national god, and that of these nature gods, 
now so rapidly creeping in, which made mem- 
orable the days of Ahab. Of these two forms 
of religion Elijah the prophet and Jezebel, 
the queen, were the fitting representatives. 

More than this, the prophet and the court 
represented two hostile policies in govern- 
ment. Ahab, though by inheritance a wor- 
shiper of the god of the nation, was anxious 
even as Solomon had been, to take advantage 
‘of all the opportunities for trade, which the 
friendship of neighboring states afforded him. 
To be friendly with foreigners and at the 
same time to be intolerant of their religions 
was to his mind a narrow and unpromising 


policy. So he set up, even in his capital, 
shrines to the “baals,” and planted the 
Asherah, or sacred grove, the scene of so 


much degrading conduct in the name of re- 
ligion. 

On the other hand, the prophets, and es- 
pecially Elijah their leader, set his face like 
a flint against all intercourse between Tsrael 
and its neighbors. He saw that the nation 
must first learn its own lesson of purity 
and loyalty to its God before it could be 
trusted to mingle with the peoples of the 
In seclusion alone was there safety. 
political 


world. 
For this reason his religious and 
convictions were quite the opposite of those 
of the King. 


3. ELIJAH AND AHAB. 

(1 Kings 17.) 
The first recorded appearance of Elijah 
was dramatic. His home was in a certain 
locality called Tishbe, probably in the north- 
ern part of the land. But for some time he 
had lived in Gilead, east of the Jordan. 
From the first mention of this remarkable 
man, much of the narrative of the books of 
Kings is devoted to him and his helper and 
successor Elisha. This portion of the ac- 
count was probably taken from a record of 
the lives of these men of God, preserved in 
the prophetic communities. Perhaps that 
record told also of the earlier years of 
Elijah, but in our sources he appeared quite 
suddenly before Ahab, announcing that for 
many days to come there should be no rain 
in the land. The idea that drought was a 
sign of the divine displeasure was common 
in that age. 

Then the prophet withdrew to seclusion, 
first is one of the wadis of the Jordan, and 
later in a village of Phoenicia. The stories 
related of Elijah and Elisha are full of the 
wonder element, of which primitive people 
were fond. Miracle is interwoven with the 
most ordinary events of their lives. May 
this not have been the outgrowth of actual 
deeds of power such as the cure of the sick, 
wrought by them? Does the fact that no 
miracles are recorded of such earlier proph- 
ets as Samuel, Nathan and Ahijah, or the 
great prophets of later days, like Amos, Ho- 
sea and Jeremiah, have any bearing on the 
probability or otherwise that miracle was an 
element in the lives of these men? Consider- 
ing the fact that all ancient peoples be- 
lieved in miraculous powers as factors in the 
lives of their heroes, is there anything sur- 
prising in the narratives of providential and 


marvelous events in the life of Elijah? But 
the real value of the record lies not in these 
wonder-stories, but in the preaching of 


the religion of Jehovah, the inculeation of 
obedience to Him, and the insistence upon 
conduct such as He could approve. 


THE 





The worship of the baals was jeopardizing 
every virtue in the national life. The pol- 
icy of the king was opening the door to the 
enervating influences of foreign luxury and 
immorality. Against these tendencies, Elijah 
and his fellow-prophets set themselves like a 
wall of fire. 

In one regard Elijah was in error. He 
believed himself to be the sole survivor of 
the band of prophets. It seemed at first 
glance that Jezebel had exterminated all the 
men of Jehovah (1 Kings 19:10, 14.) But 
he learned later that many of them had es- 
caped (1 Kings 18: 4, 13), and was assured 


that the faithful in Israel were a great 
host (1 Kings 19:18). 
He remained in seclusion many months, 


and then returned and faced the king. The 


two men were striking contrasts. Their 
dress, surroundings, convictions and ideals 
were almost wholly in antagonism. There 
was no friendliness in their meeting. Each 


accused the other of being the chief disturber 
of Israel’s peace. 

But when Elijah proposed that the ques- 
tion of the national faith should be submit- 
ted to a test, the king readily consented. He 
was no enemy to the worship of Jehovah. ,He 
was one of those secularists who are quite 
willing that people should have the kind of 
religion they want. Only they do not want 
any one kind of religion made obligatory. 
Probably in their hearts they prefer that 
there should be none at all. 

Perhaps it was in the hope that this dis- 
turbing question might be settled once for 
all that Ahab gave his easy consent to 
Elijah’s plaan. He as king was left neutral 
by such an arrangement. No matter what 
the issue might be, he at least was not com- 
promised. 


4. THE CONTEST AT CARMEL. 
(x Kings 18.) 

The narrative of the latter half of chapter 
eighteen is a dramatic description of this 
great duel between the champions of the two 
religions. Does it describe an actual event 
which decided. the matter, or is it the vivid 
and condensed picture of a contest waged 
by Elijah through years against the nature 
worship of the baals? 

As the scene is described, the event took 
place at an ancient shrine somewhere on the 
ridge of Carmel, and the traveler is shown 
the spot where tradition has located it. With 
indignation Elijah demanded of the assem- 
bled people how long they proposed to limp, 
or hop, from one side to the other of the line 
that separated Jehovah from the nature 
gods. With high confidence in his cause, he 
gave his antagonists all advantage, allowing 
them the full day for their effort. Then as 
their failure became more apparent, he pur- 
sued them with his rough humor, till frantic 
with rage and disappointment, and in hope 
still to gain the regard of the lord on whom 
they called, they restored to all the fierce 
devices of a fanatical religion. But in vain. 

In contrast with this overwhelming fail- 
ure, Elijah’s challenge was completely suc- 
cessful. The stupendous character of the 
miracle is in accord with the spirit of the 
entire narrative. But whatever may be 
thought of these features of the record, it is 
clear that the recital presents in thrilling 
form the eontest, long or short, which Elijah 
waged against the corrupt and demoralizing 
religion for which Jezebel stood sponsor. 
The verdict which the people voiced, “Je- 
hovah is God,” was the outcome of the strug- 
gle undertaken by this man of God to guard 
the faith of his land from contamination. In 
a true sense Elijah was the restorer of the 
national religion, 

5. ELIJAH AND JEZEBEL. 
(1 Kings 19.) 

When Elijah ordered the prophets of the 
baals and the sacred groves put to death at 
the foot of the mountain, beside the Kishon, 
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he did only what his fierce zeal for Jehovah 


prompted and approved. Then he demanded 
the king to make haste homeward, and after 
the long, sevenfold intercession for rain, he 
girded himself and ran like any commonest 
servant before the royal chariot to the 
gates of Jezreel. 

The king was wholly friendly and no re- 
sentment showed itself, regarding the events 
of the day. He was content to accept the de- 
cision that had been approved by the people. 
But Jezebel was of another mind. Though 
she was not the only wife of Ahab (1 Kings 
20: 3, 5, 7), she threw all the rest into ob- 
security by her masterful character. In high 


wrath at the outcome of the contest, but 
most of all at the bloody death of her 
friends, the prophets, she sent Elijah a 


threatening message, warning him that he 
had but a day to live. 

In panic fear he fled for his life. Never 
was there a more complete eclipse of courage. 
All the fruits of victory he abandoned in 
dismay. He was paying the penalty of his 
fanatical violence, in the needless slaughter 
of the men who through the queen’s hatred, 
were more powerful in death than in life. 
Not till the prophet had reached the very 
borders of the southern kingdom did. he 
pause. And then once more he fled onward 
to the old sanctuary of Jehovah at Horeb. 

There in the vast solitudes of the mount 
of God he learned the lesson that the God 
he served did not accomplish his purposes 
by forces of terror like avhirlwind, earth- 
quake and fire, but by the voice of instruc- 
tion. And when he came back to take up 
again his task, he was instructed to choose 
better leaders for the people, that in this 
way rather than by violence, the will of God 
might prevail. For the victory of righteous- 


ness is never won in a single battle, but 
must come as the issue of many cam- 
paigns, And there must be no panic flight, 


nor any slackening of effort, for the “battle 
is not ours alone, but God’s, and the final 
victory is assured. 

FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next study will be “Elijah and the 
Kings,” to be followed by “Elisha, the Pas- 
tor of Israel,” and “The Reforms of Elisha.” 
TOPICS FOR FURTHER STUDY, REPORTS 


OR PAPERS. 
1. The characteristics of Biblical chron- 
ology. 
9° 


The nature and dangers of the worship 
of the Baalim. 

3. The contrasted prophetic and royal pol- 
icies of government. 

4. The miracle stories regarding Elijah. 

5. The historicity of the Carmel narra- 
tive, 

6. The real value of Elijah’s work in con- 
nection with the religion of Jehovah. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 
By W. D. Endres. 
TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 26. 

A Missionary Journey Around the World. 
—Isa. 55:1-13.—Missions in U. S, 
(South.) 

It is hard to one who has lived in the 
north of this country to realize that the 
South should be especially in need of mis- 
sionary activity. The South has been set- 
tled for a long time. It has fertile soil and 
favorable climate. Besides its cities are not 
so large as in the North and East. Neither 
is the foreign population so large. But we 
should remember that less than fifty years 
ago the whole industrial system of the 
South was suddenly and violently destroyed. 
The Emancipation Proclamation rendered 
both the whites and blacks dependent upon 
themselves and neither was ready for it. 
The negro was illy prepared for the manage- 
ment of himself, and the white man was 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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—Every Preacher 

—And Every Church Official 
—In Illinois 

—Should Be Prepared Now 
—For The Offering 

—To Foreign Missions 
—Sunday, March 5th. 


—It is a privilege to support the workers 
in Africa, Japan, China and India. 


—Furthermore, it is as essential to sal- 
vation to support Foreign Missions as 
to make the good confession or be bap- 
tized if the commission is still in force. 


Richland county has but one resident min- 
ister and he preaches outside of the county. 


Ralph Steed, of Greenup, is holding a meet- 
ing for the church at Lis in Jasper county. 


The work at Flora, where Bro. Marlow 
preaches, is moving along successfully. 


D. R. Bebout visited Noble and preached 
morning and evening, Jan. 29. 


Wright Spurlin,, Edgewood, visited the 
church at Greenup, the last Sunday in Jan 
uary. 


Donavan church is to have a meeting in the 
spring, conducted by Ellmore Sinclair of 
Watseka. 


Thomas J. Thompson began work the first 
of January at Palmyra. He was formerly 
located at Carthage. 


Murphysboro congregation is being minis- 
tered to by J. T. Sweatt, who began his min- 
istry there the first of January. 


Carterville church is in a meeting with W. 
S. Gambre of Herrin assisting the pastor, J. 
E. Puckett. 


E. M. Norton of Danville, is in a revival at 
Raymond, having begun there the 30th of 
January. 


Centralia church ordained its board of 
elders and deacons during January. The 
pastor, J. F. Rosborough, was assisted by 
J. Fred Jones at the ordination ceremony. 


Greenview church enjoyed a men’s service 
one Sunday evening during January. The 
“Loyal Sons” and men of the Sunday-school 
had charge of the program. 


Elders and deacons were ordained at Salem. 
J. Fred Jones was assisted in the ordination 
services by T. A. Lindenmyer and pastor J. 
H. Brinkerhoff. 


The church and Sunday-school at Summer 
are having no meetings now, on account of 
scarlet fever epidemic. All churches are 
closed. The Disciple church here is minister- 
ed to by T. S. Gerhart. 


The Young Men’s Class, in the Sunday- 


school of the church at Paxton, where John S. 
Zeran is preaching, are in a campaign, where- 
by they are hoping to have one hundred men 
enrolled in the class by the first of March. 


The church at Rossville shows a total 
number of additions during last year of sixty, 
with $3,260.71 raised for all purposes. The 
work is in an encouraging condition. D. D. 
Dick is pastor. 


Camargo dedicated its modern and splendid 
new edifice, Sunday, February the 5th. C. C. 
Dunlop, the pastor, had the assistance of 
I, N. MeCash of Cincinnati for this service. 
A special train was run from towns near by. 


C. W. Marlow pastor at Flora, is putting 
forth an energetic effort to clear this congre- 
gation of a long standing indebtedness on 
the church building. Already, several hundred 
dollars have been subscribed to this end. 


Harristown congregation, where J. H. 
Wright has recently become pastor will cele- 
brate its fiftieth anniversary next month. The 
church is asking to be favored with letters 
from former pastors and members, 


A. L. Huff at Lovington, is having the joy 
of young people in his congregation deciding 
for the ministry. Recently two young men 
have volunteered their services. Others are 
considering doing so. 


The church at Sandoval, recently ordained 
its elders and deacons. State Secretary, J. 
Fred Jones was present to assist the pastor, 
E. U. Smith. The pastor began his own meet- 
ing on February 5. 


The church at Carmi is enthusiastic over 
the prospects of liquidating its indebtedness 
which amounts to $3,500. L. A. Chapman, 
the pastor, is hoping to accomplish this by 
the end of the first year of his pastorate. 


E. L. Powell of Louisville, Kentucky, began 
February 6th a meeting with the Central 
Church in Decatur of which 0. W. Lawrence 
is pastor. Mr. Powell will continue for a 
period of about ten days. 


J. E. Story began a meeting at Mullberry 
Grove the last of January, where J. E. Stout 
is pastor. This will be the second meeting 
of Mr. Story for this church, the first one 
being held last year with one hundred and 
ten additions. 


At the departure of John I. Gunn of Arcola, 
to assume the pastorate at Marion, a large 
number of the people of his former pastorate, 
made up a purse of gold with $140 in it. 
Mr. Gunn enjoyed the highest esteem of the 
entire community. 


Edward A. Henry is pastor of the church at 
Delavan, where he goes each week from 
Chicago. The Duplex envelope system which 
was adopted here last fall is said to be work- 
ing excellently at the end of the year, with 
all obligations met. There was a balance 
in the treasury. The entire Sunday-school 
has been put on a graded basis. 


J. Frank Hollingsworth closed a meeting 
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which lasted three weeks, with the church at 
Fisher, during which time there were nine ad- 
ditions. Mr. Hollingsworth is pastor of this 
church and has recently become the occupant 
of a new parsonage built by the church. 


The meeting at Ellenville, conducted by 
Major Griffith and his wife and which was con- 
tinued only about two weeks, concluded with 
twenty-nine additions. Congregations were 
continuously large and one of the most grati- 
fying results of the meeting is the awakening 
of missionary interest. 


S. Elwood Fisher the pastor at Dixon, 
had the pleasure of preaching to the students 
and faculty of Dixon College, the last Sunday 
in January. He did not address them at the 
college. They attended his church in a body. 
Mr. Fisher begins a series of revival meetings 
with Elmer E. Rice assisting in the music. 


Norman H. Robinson of Stanford, concluded 
a meeting at Long Point, with twenty-four 
additions. Miss Vera Morris of Stanford 
was in charge of the music. During the 
pastorate of Rochester Irwin, of this congrega- 
tion, there have been more than one hundred 
additions in two years. 


Saylor Springs will be ministered to every 
alternate week, by O. M. Eaton during this 
year. Mr. Eaton has just closed a meeing 
with this church, during which time there wag 
a perceptable strengthening of the congrega- 
tion and fourteen persons were added to the 
membership. 


Peoria Central Church, has increased its 
candidates for the ministry and missionary 
field since last report. In last week’s issue, 
we stated there were six candidates. The 
number has grown until there are now eleven, 
all of whom are planning to enter college in 
the fall. This church has the distinction of 
having fourteen volunteers for this work 
within two years. 


Gibson City’s revival closed with eleven 
additions, seven of whom were by confession. 
This congregation gave 33 per cent of the total 
amount of money raised during last year for 
missions and benevolence. The pastor, L. O. 
Lehman, is attempting to establish a de- 
votional habit in the members of his congre- 
gation and is calling upon the families of his 
church to establish the family altar and 
private prayer. 


Watseka church was the recipient recently 
of a courteous invitation from the Presby- 
terian church of that city, to engage in a 
union service on Sunday morning, with the 
latter church, for the purpose of welcoming 
the new pastor of that congregation. The 
Disciple congregation with its pastor, Elmore 
Sinclair, were cordial in the acceptance of the 
invitation. This congregation will be led in a 
series of meetings next month by J. V. 
Coombs. 


On the night of Jan. 3lst, the Men’s Class 
at Blandinsville, Ill, had a fine banquet to 
protffote the social life of its members. Our 
12-piece orchestra furnished the music. 
This class last year enjoyed an average at- 
tendance of 56. It has been my happy 
privilege to be with this class since its 
origin two and one-half years ago, as its 
teacher. We began with seven members and 
since that time over 200 different men have 
been enrolled.—C. R. Wolford. 


William E. Adams and First Church at 
Danville, are making an aggressive movement 
to enhance the financial condition of the 
church and secure more representative en- 
listment of the members, in contributing to- 
ward current expenses and missions. A can- 
vass of the entire congregation is to be made, 
to secure more subscriptions for missions, an 
increased number of givers to current expenses 
and raising of sufficient money to pay off 
the church’s indebtedness, and to make im- 
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provements in the building which have been 
desired for some time. 


J. 8. Rose has accepted the work at Bone 
Gap. 


D. M. Durham is just beginning his new 
pastorate at Ellery. 


The church at Grayville will be served this 
year by Frank Shane of Effingham. 


Bloomington First Church makes a contri- 
bution to the state board, sufficient to continue 
its position as a living-link. 


A new church is being organized at Berri- 
ville. Meetings are being held in the school 
house. An excellent Sunday-school has been 
organized. Harry G. Kellogg is the minister. 


Last week the Christian Century an- 
nounced the inadequacy af Gibson City’s 
church edifice and that the pastor, L. O. 
Lehman, was beginning to talk enlargement 
and remodeling. This week, we are glad to 
announce that plans are already maturing 
for the accomplishing of this purpose. At a 
congregational meeting, February 5, it 
was decided to remodel the building and com- 
mence work immediately upon the same. It 
is estimated the cost of improvements will 
be $1,400.00. A large proportion of this 
amount is already on hand in good pledges. 
In addition to this business transaction 
there were three additions to the congrega- 
tion that day. 


A conference of sixth district workers, was 
held February 6th, at Champaign, with about 
thirty in attendance. The problem of pro- 
viding ministers for weak churches in the 
district was considered and plans were made 
to furnish the salary of district Evangelist 
Scott, so that he might be free to go to 
needy churches without the necessity of rais- 
ing his own salary. The conference also 
gave considerable attention to the work be- 
ing undertaken at the State University for 
the care and instruction of young people 
from our church homes throughout the 
state. There were suggestions advanced, 
which if put into operation will mean the 
enlargement of this particular line of work. 


John R. Golden of the West Side Church, 
Springfield, is in an interesting meeting at 
Mclean. The Discipie church is one of four 
in the community composed of about one 
thousand people. Methodist, Baptist, Congre- 
gational and Disciples all have buildings but 
the first named is the only church having reg- 
ular services. The other three are in a more 
or less discouraged condition. The Disciples 
have the best building of the three and really 
very comfortable and satisfactory. One of the 
other churches possesses a parsonage. Mr. 
Golden’s congregations each evening are filling 
the house and in the congregation are many 
from the other two pastorless churches. There 
are suggestions from these people of the ad- 
vantage of a union church, and already talk 
of a definite plan for its consummation has 
been indulged in by leaders of the various 
bodies. Mr. Golden is being loaned by his 
own church to do this excellent service. 


The land composing a large part of the 
Pheasant estate of Mechanicsburg and of 
which Eureka College was the chief benefi- 
ciary in the will, over which a settlement 
was recently effected, after the beginning of a 
court contest, was partially sold at auction 
February the first. One piece of 160 acres, 
was sold for $180.50 per acre, but the rest of 
the property was held by the college and will 
be disposed of at private sales, in case a 
reasonable price* can be realized. It cannot 
now be estimated how large an amount will 
accure to the college from the estate. This 
can be determined only after it is ascertained 
how satisfactory a sale can be made of the 
Temaining several hundred acres of land and 


. ~* ~ 


the town property. Of the money to be real- 
ized from the sale of property the college will 
receive all over $32,000 which is to be paid 
the contesting heirs, according to agreement 
reached in settlement of the contest, and 
several thousand dollars to be given to other 
beneficiaries under the terms of the will. 


Chicago 

During recent weeks it was neces- 
sary for the Chicago Secretary to carry on a 
night school for Russians without the help of 
our missionary. It is not impossible for a 
person speaking only English to teach for- 
eigners of any tongue. The Berlitz method 
which is now widely used in language work, 
makes the beginner start with the new 
language at once and does not allow him to 
translate. The beginner learns language by 
the same process that the baby learns to talk, 
from objects and imitation actions. Perhaps 
more of our churches living in large foreign 
population might undertake night-school 
work than are doing so at the present time. 
The foreigners themselves prefer an English 
teacher, even though he does not know a word 
of their tongue. 

We have supplied our Russian mission, 
however, with a most capable leader. Basil S. 





Basil 8. Keusseff. 


Keusseff of Pittsburgh, has been called to 
take charge of the Russian work. He was 
born in Bulgaria in the bosom of the Ortho- 
dox church. In this church his parents lived 
and died. Making a journey into Roumania 
when twelve years of age. Mr. Keusseff first 
came in contact with Protestant teaching 
as given by a Baptist missionary. So power- 
ful was the impression this teacher made up- 
on his life, that he embraced the Protestant 
faith. The relation of his experience won his 
brothers to his views, though his parents pre- 
ferred to end their lives in the church where 
they began their religious experience. After 
a time, Mr. Keusseff went away to study in 
a missionary college in Bulgaria where he 
graduated. Following this experience he 
went to the Baptist training schools of Lon- 
don and Sheffield and graduated from these. 

He was appointed a missionary by the 
this board, he went back to Bulgaria and suc- 
ceeded in organizing a church. Finding it 
necessary to build a meeting house, he went 
back to London to solicit funds and gathered 
enough to establish thoroughly a small 
church. Later he came to America and was 
put to work by the Baptists in the mining 
districts of Pennsylvania. Here he first met 
with the preaching of the Disciples of Christ. 
He was surprised to find that his own devia- 
tions from Baptist faith and practice coincid- 
ed with those of the Disciples. Many Bul- 
garian Baptists had protested the use of the 
Baptist name and the practice of close 
communion. Believing that he was already 
a Disciple save in name, he united with one of 
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our churches in Pennsylvania. 

It is an evidence of the sincerity of his 
change that for four years Mr. Keusseff was 
employed in the Westinghouse electric works 
instead of doing religious work. During this 
period he did much volunteer preaching with- 
out salary and interested himself in his coun- 
trymen in Pittsburgh. At last his talents 
were discovered by the Pennsylvania board 
and he was put to work in Homestead, He 
conducted night-school and preached from 
house to house. He never had an established 
meeting place but in spite of lack of equip- 
ment, he brought between fifty and a hundred 
people into the fellowship of our Pittsburgh 
churches. 

Mr. Keusseff is a linguistic genius, being 
able to preach fluently in Bulgarian and 
Russian and having conversational knowledge 
of practically all the Slavic languages, besides 
some other European tongues. With his aid, 
we shall be able to explore the whole religious 
situation in Chicago as it affects the Slavs. 
The latest investigations here carried on for 
the American Journal of Sociology indicates 
that a deeper need exists among the Slavs, 
who have not learned our language and who 
are more recent comers to our city than 
among any other people. We shall await 
with deepest interest, the issue of this great 
project. O. F, JORDAN, 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 
(Continued from page 17.) 


poorly prepared to perform his own labor. 
Remember too that it was in the South that 
the long and fierce struggle was carried on, 
leaving unspeakable ruin in all its course. 
After four years of terrible civil war in 
which much of the best and truest manhood 
of that fair land was destroyed the survivors 
of the vanquished returned home to begin 
with their own hands the work of recon- 
struction. Moreover there were between 
four and five million illiterate negroes, 
American citizens, for whom some provision 
must be made. This was the task which 
confronted the South less than fifty years 
ago, a task to which it has been allowed to 
toil at practically alone. 

The task has been accepted and unselfish 
men and women have labored at it heroically. 
The story of its progress would make a bril- 
liant chapter in Southern history. But it 
has not yet been accomplished in its fullness. 
Today the vast majority of the nine million 
negroes live in this land. Less than 55 per 
cent are literate—can write their names. It 
is not surprising that such an undeveloped 
race left to control its own impulses should 
be a fruitful source of crime. It would be 
surprising were it not so. But after the 
state has done all that it can by way of 
education and opportunities for industry 
there is still much to do. These people have 
great religious needs. It is not an uncom- 
mon sight to see and feel the effects of the 
educated criminal. The manisnotafull man 
until his moral and spiritual interests are 
provided for. While there are a goodly num- 
ber of educated and intelligent negro preach- 
ers, and it is a matter of satisfaction that 
the number is increasing absolutely and rel- 
atively, still many can do scarcely more than 
read and many others are still illiterate. 

Then, too, the South is making rapid 
strides in the development of her natural’ 
resources and manufacturing industries. Her 
cities have been growing rapidly and many 
foreigners have immigrated to that land. 
These two must be looked after religiously. 
Add to this the fact that there are moun- 
tain districts and other districts which are 
not especially fertile, where all progress is 
exceedingly slow, where the religious life is 
almost entirely neglected, and we are able 
to see that we have within our own borders 
mission fields just as needy, and with just 
as much promise as any in all the world. 
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Church Life 


R. F. Whiston began a meeting at Bur- 
well, Neb., Feb. 5. 




















J. E. Sturgis is conducting an evangel- 
istic meeting at Steubenville, Ohio. 


J. K. Shellenberger addressed the men of 
Glenwood Avenue Church, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
Feb. 10. 

Isaac Elder, pastor of Davis Street Church, 
Ottumwa, Ia., held a good meeting with his 
congregation the first part of February. 


J. M. Alexander, who has accepted the pas- 
torate at Crawfordsville, Ind., will begin his 
work there at once, his successor at Murray, 


Ky., having been secured. 

H. J. Crockett, of California, Mo., has 
taken the work at E! Dorado, Kan., and be- 
gan there Feb. 5. 

\. P. Johnson, pastor at Chickasha, Okla., 
has concluded his meeting with the church 
at El Reno, Okla. 


W. P. 
temporary pastor of the church at Central 
City, Neb. 


Aylesworth has been sec ured as 


Charles A. Young has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of First Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

O. G. Hertzog of Hiram College, is mak- 


ing a trip through the Orient. He reports 
to us his great interest in Japanese life. 


A. McLean of Cincinnati, Ohio, and E. B. 
Barnes. of Richmond, Ky., gave addresses 
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at a men’s banquet at Anderson, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 1. 


In a short meeting at Xenia, near Pick- 
ering, Mo., Fred M. Lindenmeyer, pastor at 
Pickering, reports eighteen additions, and 
an encouraging outlook. 


The Baptist, Methodist, Disciple, Presby- 


terian, Reformed and United Brethren Sun-: 


day-schools of Massillon, Ohio, have entered 
into a friendly contest to promote the gen- 
eral improvement of the schools. 

R. W. Abberley and Ross Miller are in 
a meeting at Marshalltown, Ia., with the 
pastor, C. H. Morris. Splendid audiences 
are in attendance and sixty have been ad- 
ded to the church. 


Verle Wilson Blair conducted a meeting 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., recently, and one 
of his sermons to men on “The Man of the 
Hour” was printed in full in the local press, 
with appreciative comment. 


The four weeks’ meeting at Ravenna, 
Ohio, has closed with good results. The 
church attendance has greatly increased and 
the Sunday-school had an average enroll- 
ment of 326 during the meeting. 


The men of the various churches of Des 
Moines, Ia., held an all day session re- 
cently in the interests of missions. I. N. 
McCash and their representatives of the 
mission board were present. 


F. H. Groom, pastor of Central Church, 
Tacoma, Wash., who has been active in the 
temperance movement there, is giving a ser- 
ies of Sunday evening addresses on “The 
Liquor Problem,” discussing it from a sci- 
entific standpoint. 


The church at Kissimmee, Fla., has lately 
made many improvements in the building 
and the work moves forward encouragingly 
The pastor, S. J. Vance, will be glad to 
correspond with any one who contemplates 
making his home in Florida. 


At the Sterling Place Christian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., M. M. Ammunson spoke at 
the morning service Feb. 5th, upon the sub- 
ject, “Life’s Commonplaces.” In the even- 
ing Chapman and Alexander union evan- 
gelistic services were held. 


\ meeting of one hundred and fifty men 
was held recently at South Street Church, 
Springfield, Mo., in the interests of church 
extension and home and foreign missions. 
P. C. MacFarlane, G. W. Muckley and D. Y. 
Donaldson of Kansas City, addressed the 


meeting. 


H. T. Morrison has been ill since retirinz 
from his pastorate of the union .church of 


Baptists and Disciples on Prince Edward 
Island a year ago. He spent last month in 
the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, and is 
now at the home of his son, C. C. Morrison, 
706 E. 50th Place, Chicago. 


S. G. Buckner of Ashtabula, Ohio, has en- 
tered into a prosperous year’s work with 
his congregation. Nineteen have been added 
at the regular services since January 
1. On Sunday, Feb. 5, the Sunday-school 
had an attendance of 775, and in the men’s 
class, conducted by Mr. Buckner, 184 were 
present. 


Over two thousand people attended the 
Scoville meeting in Kansas City, Mo., on 
the evening of Feb. 5, an interest in the 
meeting is widespread. Up to that time 
there had been 600 additions and those 
in charge feel that the thousand mark would 
be reached if the meetings continued two 
weeks longer. 


A three weeks’ meeting began at Bloom- 
ingdale, Mich., on Feb. 12. W. A. Tate, the 
pastor, conducted the meeting for the first 
week, and O. E. Tomes of Kalamazoo 
Mich., will have charge the remainder of the 
time. Over one hundred dollars was raised 
previous to the meeting to cover the ex- 
penses and a fine spirit prevails throughout 
the congregation. 


One of the most successful undertakings in 
the New York City district is the work at 
Ridgewood Heights, which has grown so rap- 
idly that the Sunday-school pupils cannot 
be accommodated in the rented hall. An 
apportionment has been made to several of 
the New York churches and it is hoped that 
it will be possible to begin the work of 
building in the near future. 


danuary twenty-fifth completed the first 
year of the ministry of G. B. Van Arsdall 
at Central Chureh Denver, Colo. In this 
time two hundred’ members have been re- 
ceived, and thirty-five letters issued, leav- 
ing a net gain of one hundred and sixty- 
five. The approximate membership is now 
900. The offerings for missions and benevo- 
lences this year amounted to more than 
$2,000. According to Mr. Van Arsdall, how- 
ever, the best thing of the year is the per- 
fect unity and co-operation of the church. 
Not a discordant note has been sounded, and 
the outlook for Central Church was never 
brighter. . 

The Sunday-school of Christian Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, an interesting 
monthly bulletin called “The Megaphone.” 
The February issue contains the report of 
a banquet of one of their classes, at which 


issues 


110 sat down. The average attendance {0G ter 
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the Sunday-school for 1910 was 515. -The 
memebers are trying to bring the enrollment 
up to a thousand. William Dunn Ryan is 
pastor of this church. 


At a meeting of ministers at King Hill 
Chureh, St. Joseph, Mo., recently, they were 
addressed by a police sergeant who talked 
on “Conditions Among the Poor.” His talk 
will result in the investigation of the cireum- 
stances surrounding the working girls of the 
city and immediate steps will be taken to 
ameliorate some of the present conditions. 


George B. Evans, pastor at Chagrin Falls, 


Ohio, conducted a two weeks’ meeting at 
Minerva, Ohio, recently, with eighteen acces- 
sions. Mr. Evans had large audiences at 
these meetings and got very close to the 


hearts of his people during his short stay. 
FE. N. Duty, the pasvor, who led the singing, 
assisted by a large choir, will help Mr. 
Evans in a meeting at Chagrin Falls, begin- 
ning February 20. 

Scoville’s 
Church, 


meetings, at In- 
Kansas City, 


Charles Reign 


dependence Boulevard 


continue with unabated interest. Nearly 
six hundred were added during the first 
three weeks. In connection with these 
meetings. rooms have been opened in the 
downtown district, where daily noon meet- 
ings are held. On account of the immense 
crowds attending the afternoon and even- 
ing meetings special street car service has 
been arranged. 

The chureh at Nelsonville, Ohio, Walter 
Scott Cook, pastor, closed its meeting with 
C. O. Reynard, of Warren, Ohio, Feb. 1. 
There were seven added at the last service 
and the house was packed to the doors. 
The meeting has been most helpful to all 
and the church will do better work all year 
as a result. There were 54 additions 
nearly all adults. In the five years of the 
present pastorate there have been nearly 
four hundred accessions to the church mem- 
bership. Of these 270 have been by bap- 
tism. The membership of the church now is 
about 650. 

Seventh Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Clay 
Trusty, pastor, gives the following good re- 


port for the past year: Increase in member- 


ship, 216; church cleared of a debt of $1,200; 
offerings for missions, $450; missionary and 
Sunday-schoo] library established value of 
$100, 140 volumes; enrollment in Sunday- 
school, 691; offering in Sunday-school for 
year, $705.00; pastor’s salary increased, $300; 
total amounts collected during year, §$4,- 
691.50. The chureh is free from financial 


ligation and is planning to become a Liv- 
ing-link in the Foreign Society and to rebuild 
irch in the year 1911. Harmony and 
gool fellowship continues in all the affairs 

the church. 


Franklin Circle Church Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rothenburger, pastor, has had another 
stration of the success of quiet, edu- 
cational evangelism. For the past three 
this church has pursued the plan of 
taving a short series of decision meetings. 
to exceed two weeks, with the 
The result has 
years and four 
majority in the 
The last meet- 


case 
pastor doing the preaching. 
been 250 additions in two 
months, with a w#holesome 
work the church. 
closed, resulted in fifty-eight 
twenty-five heads of families 
v-six young men and women and seven 
the junior department of the Sunday 
Fourteen young people in the 
are in college and the Men’s Broth- 
has just voted a Hiram scholarship 
to a young man in the congregation. 


The meeting at Bloomington, Ind., under 
the leadership of W. J. Lhamon, closed with 
great audiences and sustained interest 
There were sixty-seven additions nearly all 


active of 
ing er ently 
lit ons, 


twent 


hood 
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of whom were grown people. Emphasis was 
laid on the educational feature of the work, 
the desire of the pastor, J. C. Todd, being 
to assimilate. and mass into a great work- 
ing and effective force the twelve hundred 
members already enrolled. The Bloomington 
church is a living link, supporting Mrs. Al- 
exander Paul in China. It is now heroically 
taking the initiative in the establishment of 
a Bible Chair in the University of Indiana, 
and those who know the splendid body of 
men who are associated with Mr. Todd in 
the movement, and those who also know his 
strong personality and consecration and de- 
termination will look for success. The af- 
ternoon lectures on “The Character Christ” 
and on “Comparative Religion” given by Mr. 
Lhamon, were attended by growing classes 
from many bodies of believers, and a gen- 
eral desire was expressed for their repeti 
tion in the near future. 


During the nine months’ pastorate of E 
Farmer at Rochester, Ind., the church 
has made some important and progressive 
moves, and best of all, without any friction, 
although it meant a departure from estab- 
lished customs. A plan has been adopted 
which provides for the election of a certain 


S. 


number of trustees, deacons and elders each 
year, and the church now has a board of 
sixteen men, the element of the younger 


men of the congregation being well repre- 


sented. Aftr a recent religious canvass of 
the city it was deemed advisable to lay es- 
pecial stress on the Sunday-school as a 


training service for intelligent acceptance of 


the Christian life, and to develop Christian 
character. Accordingly the membership 
voted to eliminate the morning preaching 


service and extend the Sunday-school hour 
so as to give time to make it a real teach- 
ing service. In this way two services of 
different character are held, each of which 
receives the undivided attention and co-op- 
eration of the membership. The plan has 
had an encouraging beginning and it is hoped 
that much good may result from it. 


W. Marshall, of Chicago, recently 
closed his revival at Lyons, Kan., 
with the Walter Reynolds. Mr. 
Marshall evangelist, faithful 
preacher of and an _ untiring 
worker. He for plea 
among all the the city well 
as among those who are not connected with 
Some misunderstandings had 
threatening 
but 
ex- 


John 
second 
pastor J. 
is a 
the 
made 
churches of 


strong 
word, 
friends our 


as 


church. 
arisen the 
the unity and 
a full and 


pe ected 


any 
in which were 
usefulness the 
complete reconciliation 
of this 

vith its splendid new modern house of 
ship with a seating capacity of twelve hun 
it continue to the 
strong churches of the state. The chief ob- 
ject effect reconciliation, but 
twenty-six souls were added unto the church 
in addition. J. FE. and 
leader, conducted 
Marshall the 
famous Tree 
The 
when they 
the Chatauqua salute 
preciation of his 
the great 


past 
of church, 
is 
If 


wor- 


as a result mee‘ing. 


sO, 


dred, will be one of 


was to this 


Bowles, soloist 
the 
meetings 


song 
Mr. 


repeating 


song service. 
closed 


Miff 
audience 


by 


his lectures to a crowded 


him an ovation 
man and gave him 
token of their ap 
This counted 
of the church. 


house. ave 


stood as one 
in 
service. is 


one of meetings 


The cause of missions was given great im 
petus at Waterloo, Iowa, January 22, 
all the services of the day were given over 
to the work of the Christian Women’s Board 
of Missions. The principal address was given 


when 
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$900,000.00 
NEXT MONTH 


$500,000.00 to change hands. 
One cent starts you. Any honest, in- 
dustrious man or woman can enter. 


HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 

Thousands of dollars already distribut 
going on daily. Listen! 

10 people receive over $40,000. 


$2,212 , tn A weeks went to Korstad (a 


$1,200 oul $1, 10 ey ay peace 
in 110 days, credited to Zimmerman 


$1 3,245 (a farmer). 
$3,000 in 30 days to Wilson (a banker). 
$1, 685 in 73 days received by Rasp (an agent.) 


$800: in - ae $4, 000 to date, received by 


Oviatt (a minister). 
$2,800 :. to Rogers (a surveyor). 
$6,800 to Juell (a clerk) 
$2,200 to Hoard (a doctor.) 
$5,000 to Hart (a farmer). 


These are just a few—hundreds 
sharing similar prosperity. Reads 
like fiction, yet it’s the gospel truth. 

roven by sworn statements—in- 
vestigation—any proof you want. 


Don’t envy these peo- 
ple —join hands—Win 
a fortune. 

Do as they are doing. Let us give 
you the same high gradeopportunity, 


gupplyin ng 8 out of 10 homes with 
llen’s Wonderful Bath Apparatus. 


ion Different, Grand. 


Wonderful but true —gives every 
home a bath room for only $6.50: 
excels others costing $200. Abolishes 
tubs, bowls, buckets, wash rags and 
sponges Turns any room into a 

bath room with hot or cold running 
water. Think of it! So energizes 

water—one gallon ample; cleanses al- 
most automaticaily; no plumbing— 
no water works—self heating. Gives 
——- friction, massage and 
shower baths. Makes bathing 5 
minute operation. Operates wher- 
ever water is obtainable. Easily 
carried from room to room or pac kec 
in grip when travelling. Sosimple child can operate. 
Truly marvelous! A modern home-bathing without 
the drudgery, inconvenience, annoyance, muss of 
lugging water, filling tubs, e mptying, cleaning, put 
ting away. Could anything be more popular, easier 
to sell? Agents, it’s simply irresistible, Think of 
millions who want bath rooms. Unque »stionably best 
thing ever happe ned for agents, What a winner—at 
sight peopie exc laim~ “there, there, that’s what I've 
been fongi ing for.” Ne competition. Patent new 
field unworked — demand enormous — price insignifi 
cant —fascinating, dignified, exciting work — every- 
thing just right for an overwhelming business. A 
Soanaueseatnll a igantic Success. You see what others 
are makin wins net ~~ wees by U. 8. Gov- 
Beem writ averaged 


$164.25 WEEKLY FOR 3 MONTHS. Yuu". "3 


102 in 14 
days; Hart_16 in 3 hours; Langley $115 _worth the 
first day; Reese solici ted 60 people sold 55. Why 
shouldn't Cashman say 
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worth will be sold easily this season. 75 per 
cent. profitto you. Experience unnecessary. 
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Be first—get exclusive rights—own a 
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that all you need is a real oppor 
er Investigate for your own use 
anyh t 
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Make $8, 000 this year. eor83 
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and address—that's all. Send no 
money investigate 
first. Send today for 
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free. You will 
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with abund.- 
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by Mrs. A. M. Haggard of Des Moines, state 
president of the C. W. B. M. During the 
coming year, $20,000 will be raised in Iowa 
alone for the extension of foreign mission 
work, 


It is pretty generally believed among col- 
lege men that avery definite stage in the 
Disciples educational development has been 
reached. The Association of Colleges waa 
formed at Lexington, Ky., Feb. 1 and 2, to 
work out the problems of establishing the 
churches in education and of raising the edu- 
cational standards of the colleges. The offi- 
cers of the Association are: President, Presi- 
dent Hill M. Bell, of Drake University; vice- 
president, President R. H. Crossfield, Tran- 
sylvania University; recording secretary. 
President Miner Lee Bates, of Hiram Col- 
lege; treasurer, Prof. J. W. Putnam, of But- 
ler College. Three standing committees 
President A. C. Gray, of 


were appointed. 
Eureka College, is chairman of the commit- 
tee on standardization; Chancellor Wm. 


Oeschger, Cotner University, is chairman of 
the committee on co-operation; President F. 
D. Kershner, Milligan College, is chairman 
of the committee on publicity. The officers 
and chairmen of the standing committees 
constitute the executive committee. Ar- 
rangements were made for the raising of 
$500 by equal apportionment among the 
schools, $100 of which is to be the salary of 
the office secretary, and the other $400 to be 
for expenses. This secretary must be con- 
nected with one of our schools. President 
Hill M. Bell, president of the Association, 
was empowered with authority to engage an 
office secretary in Drake University and thus 
direct the work during the year. The next 
meeting will be held, in Drake University, 
the middle of next October. 


Notes from the Foreign 
Society 


forty-eight baptisms at 
during our recent district 
greatest num- 


comes of 
China, 


Word 
Chu Chow, 
convention there. This is the 
ber ever baptized by our missionaries at one 
This is certainly the day of 
There are tokens of 
Christians in 


time in China. 
visitation for China. 
revival on every hand. The 
Chu Chow district have pledged nearly twice 
as ever before for self-support. Dr. 
at Chu Chow. 
that district 


as much 
E. I. Osgood is the missionary 
There are 2,000,000 people in 
workers to reach. 

Hertzog, who with his wife 
ing in China, writes enthuiastically of the 
work He has recently attended the China 
Union Conference of Evangelists at Hankow. 
He says that the workers gathered from all 
parts of China'to plan for China’s redemption. 
Some forty religious bodies were represented. 
' prevailed. Denomina- 
forgotten in the earn- 
Plans were pro- 
School 


for our 


0. G. is visit- 


The utmost harmony 
tional differences were 
est work for the kingdom. 
jected for a union Bible 
for evangelists in Central China. 

There are about 140 Living-link churches 
supporting their own missionaries through the 
Foreign Society. Many new churches are 
planning to enter this class and the indica- 
that the number will soon reach 


Training 


tions are 
200. 

4 cablegram from China brings the sad 
news of the death of Clarence, the infant 
son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Ogdon, at Batang, 
Tibetan border. This is a great blow to 
our lonely workers on the Tibetan border. 
A multitude of prayers will go up on behalf 
of the bereaved parents. 

The outlook for the March offering is very 
bright. From every hand come indications 
that the churches will put forth far more 
effort than ever before to secure a worthy 
offering. A great number of pastors will 
push the every member canvass. 

The rally campaign is on in earnest. A. 
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Mclean, with two speakers, is covering the 
central] states; E. W. Allen, Dr. Pickett, of 
the Philippines and J. G. MeGavran of India, 
are in the Central West, and M. B. Madden 
of Japan is representing the Foreign Society 
on the Brotherhood Team Work Campaign. 

February 1, 1911. 
STEPHEN J. 
Ohio. 


Coney, Secretary. 
Cincinnati, 


Hiram College 

The past month has been a most profit- 
able one for the students of the college. 
The lecture course numbers have been of 
the very best, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A. have been doing good work and the lit- 
erary societies demonstrated the high class 
of work they have been doing in the inter- 
society debate. 

C. E. W. Griffith was with us for three 
days, giving Shakespeare readings. The 
students of Hiram had the privilege of hear- 
ing one of the greatest readers of Shakes- 
peare for the price of one number on the 
lecture course. This was made possible 
through Mr. Griffith’s friendliness for the 
college, having been a student here. 

The regular Saturday night meetings of 
the Y. M. C. A. have been largely attended. 
The meetings are led by students and ques- 
tions of vital inportance to young men are 
discussed. The Y. W. C. A. work among the 
young ladies is also filling a large place in 
the college activities. 

Several students attended the “School of 
Methods” at Canton and there had the op- 
portunity of hearing some of the greatest 
Sunday-school specialists in the world. 

On Jan. 29 President Bates addressed the 
United Brotherhoods of Lancaster, Ohio. 

Mr. F. D. Butchart, our field secretary, 
supplied for F. N. Calvin at the Central 
Church in Warren Jan. 29. 

W. V. Lyte, Correspondent. 


Tampa, Fla. 


W. H. Pinkerton has been with us in a 
meeting of three weeks’ duration. It was 
our greatest meeting here. There were 


eleven additions, so not greatest from that 
point of view, but in audiences, in impres- 
sions made on the community, in effect on 
own congregation, it was our greatest 
meeting. The last eight days we held ser- 
vices in a large theatre building, our church 
building being small and not, fortunately lo- 
cated. We had fine audiences to hear the 
gospel preached in a masterful way. W. H. 
Pinkerton is a prince among preachers. He 
is constructive and his work here sets us 
forward nightily. The finance of the meet- 
ing was far greater than the church ever 
attempted, but all bills are paid and money 
is left in the treasury. We are planning for 
larger things and face the future hopefully. 
E. W. Evviorr. 


our 


Front Rank States 


The January campaign has just come to 
and while we did not reach the 1,000 
mark, we are very glad to report 524 
schools in line. This does not close the 
front rank campaign, and we are hoping 
many schools will get in line during the 
coming months. Twenty-nine states are in 
line and this is a remarkable showing. Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Kansas are keeping 
right after one another and it will be hard 
to tell which state will come out ahead this 
year. Georgia, New Mexico and New York 
have joined the ranks during the past week. 
Send in your application just as soon as 
you have complied with one requirement and 
your front rank certificate will be sent. It 
will be an inspiration to work up your de- 
ficient points. The schools that have started 
with one point are making splendid progress 
and each week some of these schools report 


a close, 
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one or more deficient points cared for. Be a 
“Front Ranker.” Send your application 
either to your state superintendent or the 
national superintendent. 
Rost. M. HopKins. 
American Bible School Supt. 


Texas Christian University 

Texas Christian University opened for the 
winter term, Tuesday, January 4th, and 
practically all the students of the fall term 
are back for work, together with about fifty 
new students. A high grade of class work 
was maintained before Christmas; the ear- 
nestness of a majority of the students be- 
ing easily apparent. Work on the univer- 
sity’s new plant is being pushed. The ex- 
eavations for basements and foundations 
have been completed and concrete work is 
now in progress. Three buildings will be 
erected, these being the main building and 
two dormitories, with the probable addition 
of a Bible College building, for which Dr. 
Llewellyn, the dean, is now raising funds. 
The plan for furnishing the buildings now 
under construction is for individuals and 
church societies to furnish a room or con- 
tribute to a department of the library. 
Those who may be interested in equipping 
Texas Christian University and _ thereby 
helping to make it the great Christian 


A DELIGHTFUL NOON-DAY LUNCH. 


One of the most palatable, and at the same 
time most healthful, noon-day lunches that 
ean be eaten by anyone consists of Graham 
Crackers and milk. 

The Graham Crackers baked by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company have a delicious nut- 
like flavor entirely different from the old- 
fashioned Graham Crackers made in the 
crude old way. 

All the natural sweetness and goodness of 
the wheat is _— in the Graham Crack- 
ers baked by the Nationa] Biscuit Company, 
by modern and perfected scientific processes, 
which makes them particularly beneficial to 
the digestion as well as so pleasant in taste 

Graham Crackers and milk will be found to 
make a delightful delicacy, light, but sus- 
taining, causing no heaviness or sleepiness, 
as rich and heavy foods do. 

These Graham Crackers come in moisture- 
and ‘dust-proof packages—thus retaining all 
their flavor, crispness and freshness—and are 
easily recognized by the well-known In-er- 
Seal Trade-Mark. 
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school of the Southwest should write Chal- 
mers McPherson, Endowment Secretary, 
1825 College avenue, Fort Worth, Tex., who 
will gladly furnish any information de- 
sired. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


On January 26th, I concluded a very happy 
meeting with the church at Hagerstown, 
Maryland. The meeting continued nineteen 
days and resulted in 103 accessions—eighty- 
nine confessions. The congregation is loyal 
to the plea and aggressively in earnest in 
spreading the kingdom. The elders and dea- 
cons are men of faith and wisdom and con- 
tributed greatly to the effectiveness of our 
work. The Sunday-school, Charles D. Waga- 
man, superintendent, has an attendance of 
over 300. and many of its teachers are ex- 
perts. Geo. B. Townsend, the minister, is 
deservedly popular, not only among the 
Disciples of Hagerstown, but with the entire 
community. He is now in his sixth year. 
Under his ministry, the church has become 
a living link and has built a handsome par- 
sonage. I have not labored with a more 
companionable and consecrated minister of 
the gospel. One serious handicap under 
which we labored almost from the beginning 
was the inadequacy of the auditorium, ac- 
commodating not more than 700. Frequently 
many were turned away from the services 
after the building was completely filled. For 
the last Sunday afternoon lecture on “The 
Ideal American Home of Tomorrow” the 
Academy of Music was hired. It is hoped 
that the congregation will soon erect a hand- 
some well-appointed building. Returning 
from Hagerstown, I spent a day with Geo. 
A. Miller, of the Ninth Street Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 
one year ago, and on Sunday I enjoyed the 
great pleasure of speaking for H. D. C. 
Maclachlan at the Seventh Street Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, in the morning, and for 
George Ww. Kemper, at the Marshall Street 
Church at night. The churches of Rich- 
mond are enjoying unusual prosperity. 

R. H. CrossFie.p, 
President Transylvania University. 


Lexington, Ky. 


Golden Jubilee Rally, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky 


This was originally meant to be one of 
the two hundred C. W. B. M. rallies planned 
by the Jubilee Committee at the Topeka 
Convention. Ke ntucky is to have ten of the 


two hundred. After making preparations 
for this it was found that other churches 


in the city desired to co-operate and so it 
grew to be a truly interdenominational meet- 


ing. Baptists. North and South, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians and many others co-operated, all 
having their literature displays and also 
speakers on the program. 

The meetings were held at the Broadway 
Christian Church and even the morning audi- 
ence filled the auditorium. 

“The Story of the Jubilee” met a most 
hearty response, and then followed the 


luncheon at the Phoenix Hotel. In order to 


accomodate the out-of-town delegates, and 
those who were not members of the Chris- 
tian churches, many of our own members 


cheerfully gave up their tickets and places 
at the banquet table. Prof. Charles T. Paul 
responded to the toast, “The Outlook.” Mrs. 
8. K. Yancey, “Our Brothers.” “The In- 
spiration of the Jubilee” was also presented. 
A leading member of the Episcopal church 
was the toastmistress. 

The afternoon program was full of in- 
terest, including the declaration hour with 
reports from all the Missionary Boards rep- 
resented and an address by Prof. Paul. 

At night the principal features were the 
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Processional by the students and young peo- 
ple and a great message from Prof. Paul. 
Pledge cards were circulated through the 
audience and the donors had the privilege of 
indicating the Missionary Board that is to 
receive his or her gift. The first large offering 
announced was by a member of the Christian 
church who gave $2,000. Later, at the close 
of the service, this same woman quietly 
announced to one of the workers that she 
would increase her pledge $500. Other gifts 
of one hundred, seventy and twenty-five 
dollars were personally reported. At this 
writing the full report from the pledge 
cards cannot be given. 

When the plea for new members was pre- 
sented almost every woman present pledged 
to try to win four new members this year. 
The coming results of this rally are only 
the dawn of a glorious day of larger giving 
and greater effort for the Christian people in 
Lexington and vicinity. 

Mrs. M, E. HarRLan. 


Preacher, Teacher and 
Evangelist 


W. J. Lhamon, who has held pastorates in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Canada and Minneapo- 
lis, and who 
was for seven 
years Dean of 
the Missouri 
Bible College, 
and who is now 
doing evangel- 
istic work, 
closed a four 
week’s meeting 
Jan. 29th with 
the Kirkwood 
Avenue Church 
at Bloomington, 
Indiana. Mr. 
Lhamon’s work 
as an evangelist seems to meet a need which 
is quite prevalently recognized among our 
churches today. The influence of his work 
as a teacher is quite strong in his meetings. 
He has been able to combine the elements 
of preacher, teacher and evangelist in quite 
an unusual way. He is preeminently an ex- 
positional preacher. One of the most effec- 
tive parts of his work is in the afternoon 
with a course of lectures. Our people here 
consider that the afternoon lectures alone 
were quite sufficient cause for bringing him 
here, and these alone will repay the total 
cost of the meeting. They were attended 
ly members of all churches and students. 
At the close of the course on “The Char- 
acter, Christ,” the audience expressed in a 
resolution its appreciation and desire that 
he should return and deliver them in the 
evenings and also a desire that sometime he 
should give them permanent printed form: 
There are twelve or fourteen of these lec 
tures and their influence upon the church is 
profound. The meeting has been one of the 
best that the church has ever held and has 
raised the evangelistic ideals of the church. 

I desire to commend most heartily the 
work that Mr. Lhamon is doing. No church 
in our brotherhood would regret calling him 
for a series of meetings. 

JosePpu C. Topn, Pastor. 

Bloomington, Indiana. 





A Reward For the Best Deco- 
rated Church 


A reward of ten dollars is offered to the 
church that has the best decoration and 
service on the Sunday of the March Offer- 
ing, and five dollars to the second best. A 
photograph of the interior must be sent, to 
reach the undersigned not later than April 
15, 1911. In connection with the photograph 
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the March Offering Service, as well as a 
description of the church decoration. ‘Two 
points will be considered in making the 
award. 1.—The decorations as shown by a 
clear photograph and a good description. 
Appropriateness of designs and decoration 
will count, rather than over-display. 2.— 
The order of service. This includes musical 
selections, the Scripture passages, the topic 
or topics, and outlines of the addresses, the 
method of taking the offering. Originality 
of ideas will count as well as the orderly ar- 
rangement of the Order of Service. Any 
church or minister will be assisted in arrang- 
ing his service for any Sunday in March, by 
supplying pictures, curios, literature, or sug 
gestions for addresses, decorations, or cos- 
tumes. Any church in America may com 
pete. Any Sunday in the month of March 
may be chosen. E. W. Allen, Box 884, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Danbury, Conn. 
One of the oldest churchs in our brother- 
hood is located at Danbury, Conn., being 
founded in 1817. It also has the distinction 


of long pastorates, the present minister, 
Elmer Jay Teagarden, being now in the 


twenty-second year of his ministry there. 
A thousand members have been received into 
the church during this time and a new house 
of worship was erected in 1892. The active 
membership now numbers over five hundred, 
with a Sunday-school attendance of more 
than three hundred. For the past seven 
years it has been their custom to hold an 
annual Sunday-school teachers’ banquet, as 
they have been found very helpful in pro- 
moting interest in this work. At this year’s 
banquet, given on Jan. 24, ninety-two were 
in attendance. Thomas Penn Ullom of Yale, 
and M. M. Ammunson, pastor of Sterling 
Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., were present 
and gave addresses on Sunday-school work 
which were of great practical benefit. 





SOME RESULTS OF WISE GIVING. 


Gen. F. M. Drake’s Example. 

The example of wise giving set by the 
lamented General F. M. Drake, must not be 
forgotten. He led us all in laying solid 
foundations for permanent results. In 1887 
he gave the first named fund of $5,000.00 to 
Chureh .Extension. He gave $10,000.00 or 
$4,000.00 each to start colleges in India and 
Japan. Thirty years ago he gave the first 
$20,000.00 to start the endowment of the 
school which the brethren on their own 
motion named “Drake University.” He lived 
to give $230,000.00 to this institution. 

He knew that his gift was only the be- 
ginning but he had faith in his brethren and 
sisters that they would multiply the re- 
sources as needed. Behold what good has 
already resulted: 1,800 students enrolled an- 
nually; over 300 of whom are from other 
States and foreign countries; 200 are in the 
Bible department. To train this army of 
young people requires a faculty of 160 mem- 
bers and a total expense for up-keep of over 
$500.00 per day. 

The Board of Trustees who have given so 
freely of their time and money to sustain 
this work now calls for an addition to the 
Ng and Endowment Funds of $500,- 

00. One-fifth of this has already been 
pledged on condition that the balance be 
raised soon. 

Brethren and Sisters, let us heed this call; 
we owe it to the cause of Christian educa- 
tion and to Drake University with her bound- 
less possibilities. Do not wait to be seen; 
go and visit the school or write for instruc- 
tions if you are willing to give or to assist 
others to give. Do it now. Address. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
J. H. Stockham, Comptroller. 
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Notes of Travel in India 

(Continued from page 12.) 
India. Indeed he was our first missionary of 
the Foreign Society to the heathen world. 
He won our first convert in a heathen land. 
It was he who led in the agitation for a Bible 
College in India. It is fitting that he should 
sleep in India soil beneath India’s sky. For 
her redemption he gave his all and even life 
itself. 

What a wonderful country is India! There 
is only one India. Its marvels are its own. 
There is the Plague, the Black Death; India 
The Car of Juggernaut was also 
So was the Suttee, and 
still living, eight- 
and in fact rejoic- 
ingly burned the 
bodies of their dead husbands in a single year. 
And eight hundred would do it this year if 
the British Government would let them. 
Famine belongs especially to India. India 
has two million gods and worships them all. 
On the top of all this she is the mother and 
and 


invented it. 
India’s invention. 
within the time 
hundred widows willingly 


of men 


themselves to death on 


home of that wonder of wonders—caste 
also that mystery of mysteries, the Satanic 
Brotherhood of the Thugs. 

Mark Twain, who spent some time in India 
and who wrote one of the most interesting and 
instructive books on the country that I have 
ever read, correctly characterizes it as fol- 
lows: “The land of dreams and romance, of 
fabulous wealth and fabulous poverty, of 
splendor and rags, of palaces and hovels, of 
famine and pestilence, of genii and giants 
and Aladdin lamps, of tigers and elephants, 
the cobra and the jungle, the country of a 
hundred nations and a hundred tongues, of a 
thousand religions and two million 
cradle of the human race, birthplace of human 
speech, mother of history, grandmother of 
legend, and great-grandmother of tradition, 
whose yesterdays bear date with the mould- 
ing antiquities of the rest of the nations,—the 
one sole country under the sun that is en- 
dowed with an imperishable interest for alien 
and alien for lettered and 
ignorant, wise and fool, rich and poor, bond 
and free, the one land that all men desire to 
see, and having seen once by even a glimpse, 
would not give that glimpse for the shows of 
all the rest of the globe combined.” 

Bay of Bengal, Dec. 15, 1910. 

“S. S. Arratoon.” 


Rainier of the Last Frontier 

(Continued from page 13.) 
some one, who could uphold the honor of the 
biggest garrison on the Island when the 
league got to going. Would Rod Garrison 
be willing to “cut out” the “booze,” get into 
shape and go into the box for Iloilo when tle 
schedule began? 

Now, gentle reader, believe it or not, for it 
may seem incredible to you, but when Rain- 
ier’s little boat put off from The Seven Sins 
into the eye of the sunset that evening, Rod 
Garrison was seated in the stern talkinz 
batting averages and freak curves with the 
secretary and his hip pocket was devoid of 
its bino bottle. What thoughts of “Mother, 
Home and Heaven” could not effect, the fas- 
cinations of the diamond had accomplishec 
and Rod was a willing captive to visions of 
“fanning” batters, shrieking “coachers” and 
applauding “bleachers.” He could fairly sniff 
the old scent of peanut shells and orange pee! 
wafting from old battle fields on the salty 
breezes of Iloilo Strait. 

And yet to push the matter a point nearer 
the truth, Rod Garrison was headed back to 
his own true self that day by the sudden 
recognition of a gleam in the eye of his 
friend—a gleam such as only lights the eye 
of a baseball devotee—a gleam of admira- 
tion for the man who had pitched for the 
Galveston Gray Sox for three successive 
years. 


gods, 


prince peasant, 


(To be continued.) 
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Sunday School Lessons 








Ssethan 
Grade 






International Course 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 






The Bethany series is now developed to the point where it supplies the entire 
school—children, young people and adults. The publishers ask all Sunday-school 
workers carefully to consider the following outline of Bethany publications: 







Beginners 


Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON. 
First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches). 
Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, II, III, IV. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
Beginners’ Stories—(Ilustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, II, III, IV. 







































Primary 
Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 


First Year—Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for _ I, I, Il, Iv. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, ITI, IV. Large Pictures—(6x8 inches). 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pupils)—Part I, II, III, IV. 


Junior 


Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN 


First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III. 
Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III. (With picture supplement). 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. 
Pupils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 


Intermediate 
Lessons for first year prepared by MILTON S. LITTLEFIELD 


Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, Ill, IV. 
Pupils’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. (With maps). 








Young People’s and Adult Bible Classes 


Dr. Loa E. Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS, in Fifty-two Lessons. Adapted to young people 
and adults. An easy, but thorough text. 


Professor H. L. Willett’s serial treatment of THE LEADERS OF ISRAEL, in The 
Christian Century. The Publishers will make special arrangements to furnish The 
Christian Century to classes desiring to use Dr. Willett’s course. 


The curriculum outlined above furnisheg, a comprehensive course of religious 
instruction, It comprises not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings 
of the Bible, but also iessons on the history and heroes of the Christian Church, of mis- 
sionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. 


These lessons afford a signal opportunity for the Sun- 
day-schools of the Disciples to promote Christian union. 
Sixteen denominations have laid aside sectarianism to pre- 
pare the Bethany Graded Lessons for their schools. 


THE GRADED LESSONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME 
Send Today for Order Blanks and Prospectus. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 





















